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President Eliot, of Harvard. 


We present on the first page of the cover the 
portrait of Dr. Charles William Eliot, President 
of Harvard University during the last thirty 
years. Noman in the country is better known 
as a leader in educational work; and the enor- 
mous expansion of the institution over which he 
presides, during his administration, is sufficient 
proof of his ability and of the soundness of his 
great reputation. 
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Fire from Rubbing Two Sticks. 


“T had always believed the operation of making 
fire by rubbing two sticks together to be a long 
and difficult one, requiring great strength and 
skill,’* says Professor Worcester in his late work 
on the Philippines, and then he describes the 
way in which the Philippine Islanders accom- 
plish this feat. 

AN that is necessary is one joint of thoroughly 
dried bamboo, three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. This is halved, and in the concave 
side of one of the pieces a V-shaped groove is 
cut, extending through to the outside, where it 
opens by a long, narrow slit. This half of the 
joint is now placed convex side up on some 
smooth, hard surface. From the other half is 
fashioned a piece shaped somewhat like a paper- 
knife, and one of its edges is sharpened. 

This second piece the fire-maker grips firmly 
in both hands, places it edge down on the convex 
surface of the other half-joint and at right angles 
to the groove in it, and begins to rub slowly and 
steadily, bearing on hard. The sharp edges of 
the slit scrape wood-dust from the upper piece, 
which, in turn, soon wears a groove into them, 
the dust falling down through the cleft. 

In ten or fifteen seconds smoke begins to show 
faintiy. In twenty or thirty more, as the rubbing 
grows rapidly faster and faster, it rises in little 
clouds. The operator suddenly stops, strikes 
the half-joint a sharp blow or two, to dislodge 
any sparks that may be clinging to its under 
surface, and then snatches it up, exposing a little 
conical pile of charred wood-dust, at the apex 
of which glows a bright spark of living fire. 
Hastily pressing a handful of shavings down on 
this, he blows on them two or three times, and 
they burst into flame. 

The trick is simple enough when one once 
learns it, 1 succeeded in getting fire on my 
second attempt. 
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The Shepherd and His Dog. 


Perhaps the most intelligent shepherd-dogs in 
the world are those bred near Troutbeck, an 
out-of-the-way village in Westmoreland. From 
time to time the shepherds test the skill of their 
favorite collies in competition, but they prefer 
that these contests should have few spectators 
from the city, because “they cuddn’t talk to dogs 
same as they wud understand wi’ so many fine 
laadies aboot.” 

“The contest is in this wise,” says the Rev. H. 
D. Rawnsley. “Each dog in turn has to drive 
three mountain sheep for a distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile, over the broken ground 
of a steepish fellside, round certain flags and 
between others, and so into a pen, or fold, within 
a certain time, generally about fifteen minutes. 
The shepherd stands in one spot to give directions 
to his dog by whistle or word or movement of 
his arm, and only leaves his position when the 
dog has brought the sheep down to the pen; for 
of course the dog’s master must do the actual 
penning. 

“The exhibition was the most interesting sight 
I have seen for many a day. There stood the 
solitary figure of the shepherd, and far away 
the mountain sheep went scampering. But the 
clever dog collected them at once. ‘Ga away 
hint!’ shouted the shepherd, and the dog dashed 
back behind them. ‘Ga awa’ by!’ and he sprang 
on in front. 

“Then the shepherd whistled a chirruppy kind 
of sustained whistle, and the dog would drive 
the sheep straight ahead. 

“The sheep were thus brought swiftly but 
certainly toward a distant flag, round it, and 
then down over heather and rock to the lower 
ground. Ah, but they have missed the next 
flag-post and have come. just a yard this side of 
it! The shepherd sees, gives his pantomimic 
sign and pipes his shrill command. In amoment 
the dog heads the sheep, drives them back round 
the post, and then starts them scurrying home- 
ward. 

“Now the interest of the spectator increases, 
for ‘Watch’ has got five minutes to spare yet, 
and he must bring the sheep along the level and 
drive them to the pen between two flags set only 
twelve yards apart. On the sheep come at a 
rattle, but the shepherd knows it is ten chances 
to one that if they are hurried they will take 
fright at the flags and swerve. So he sends a 
shout to his dog, and for the nonce the collie is 
as good as dead. 

“The sheep come on unattended, and keep 
naturally to the path that leads between the 
flags. Suddenly they halt and seem to deliberate. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Then a long, fierce whistle is heard, and Watch 
springs from the ground to give the woolly 
travellers just the necessary shove in the right 
direction. 

“As the sheep approach the pen itself they 
stand stockstill. Watch lies on the far side, and 
the shepherd slowly moves, hat in hand, on the 
near side. Another three feet forward, and 
the day is won. Another two feet. Ah, but the 
sheep seem to know that the game is a waiting 
one! The fifteen minutes will soon be up, and 
with a spring and a dash past the pen door, they 
are off to the fell. At that moment up springs 
Watch, as if by magic, full in front of their 
noses and drives them round and round the pen 
till they stop exhausted just where they were 
before. Another push forward, and on the last 
stroke of the fifteen minutes the sheep are inside. 

“*Weel done! Watch, he’s a clivver one. 
He’ll beat Pink and Bob this year, I’se 
thinkin’,’ remarks an old shepherd, wisely.” 
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A Fourth of July in Porto Rico. 


The American newspaper at San Juan, the 
News, had announced that the capital of the 
island would celebrate the Fourth of July, and 
on no small scale. This led us to wonder if we 
could not organize a celebration at Fajardo. 

At San Juan there are many Americans, 
which would make a celebration easy to organize. 
At Fajardo—which is a comparatively small 


place at the eastern end of the island—we had | 


less than a dozen Americans all told. If we 
were to celebrate, it was plain that we must 
interest the Porto Ricans. 

One of them, a prominent citizen and the 
former American consul, had been educated in 
the United States. He responded with enthusi- 
asm when the subject was broached to him, and 
through him the whole population had soon 
taken it up. 

We felt that we had to begin with the small 
boy. We had misgivings, for the Porto Rican 
small boy is very tame—so tame, indeed, that 
we doubted if he could raise an old-fashioned 
Fourth of July yell. But our doubts were soon 
dispelled. On the evening of the third the word 
was passed around that one of the Americanos 
had firecrackers to sell, and before long he had 
sold his entire stock. The small boy, and the 
large one, too, became very much in evidence, 
and proved that he could make a noise as well 
as his brother in “the States.” 

The Fourth, according to the programme, was 
to open with a salute of cannon-crackers at four 
o’clock, after which the band was to parade the 
town, playing American airs. However, the 
saluting committee overslept, and the band 
paraded first. This awoke the saluters, and 
they promptly attended to their part of the duty, 
somewhat to the confusion of “el Musica.’ 

Next came the singing of extemporaneous 
poems by their authors, with guitar accompani- 
ment. All the Porto Ricans are poets, and all 
the participants in this part of the programme, 
which was a great success, belonged to the 
laboring class. Their theme in every case was 
the Fourth of July and the event it commemo- 
rated. To show the literary and political capa- 
bilities of the “lower class” Porto Ricans, I give 
one of their poems, as follows; it was taken 
down during its recitation : 

Yihoy" inal 9a afirina un Borincano, 
are ta Am pn hy 


jos sonos hermanos; 
Viveremos m nie prudentes, 


ederal, 


A a} dN, a res 
{s Ame: rica i. — 


This may be translated: ‘Monroe said, 
‘America for the Americans ;’ and this is to-day 
affirmed by a Porto Rican. Weare all brothers; 
let us live prudently, and, united with growing 
faith under the federal bond, let us learn to 
respect Independent America !’’ 

Some of these efforts called out prolonged 
applause. Then came the distribution of the 
prizes for these compositions. The first prize 
was one peso (dollar) and a flag, the second, half 
a peso and a flag, and the third a flag. The 
prize-winners then favored the audience with 
extemporized apostrophes to the flag. 

At one o’clock the Declaration of Independence 
was read in Spanish, and some short addresses 
followed. Then the crowd adjourned to the 
Plaza to see the races and contests, which were 
as follows: A sack race, a three-legged race, an 
obstacle race (in which the contestants had to 
crawl through two barrels), a mango race (man- 
goes in place of potatoes), and ordinary running 
races; greased pig catching, greased pole climb- 
ing, and a contest in snipping with scissors for 
the girls. 

After dark came the fireworks. They were 
not remarkable for quantity, but were good in 
quality. Then a play was presented at the 
theatre by native talent. Finally the festivities 
wound up with a ball—or rather with several 
balls, the largest of which was given at the 
house of the American family. The young 
people literally crowded the house. 

We regarded our celebration as a brilliant 
success, especially in view of its experimental 
character and the limited means at our command. 
The first Fourth of July in Porto Rico will bear 
a shining mark in the annals of the island. 

JENNIE D. HI, 





School Children 


Are often prohibited from buying candy 
on the ground that it is harmf This 
. painfull y true of much confectionery. 

won ous manufacturers use cheap 
come enee of their effect on 


the health. : . 2 


Are made of the purest materials obtain- 
able. Correct combinations of pure fruits, 
fine jellies and highest grade nuts make 
them delicious. Such — is — 
and nutritious. : : : ie aa 
Many will want a few “‘just to es them,” 
so we have decided to send a dainty little 
box of tasting —— on receipt of ten 
cents in stamps en the next time you 
want candy you will get Quality Chocolates. 


They are on sale where quality 
is appreciated. 


5 iW H.D. FOSS & COMPANY, 
This 38 So. Market Street, 
octaiehe Boston, Mass. 
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Makers of High-Grade 
Fountain Pens, 


in order to further intro- 
duce their improved pens, 
offer for a limited time to 
send by mail, safe de- 
livery insured, one of 
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the pens illustrated 
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of one dollar. 
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Any High School Boy or Girl can 
learn how to earn one of these pens by 
sending full address and a 2-cent stamp. 


action. The gold 
pen is large, 14K. 
warranted, and has 
fine, medium or broad 
points. Fully equal to 
similar pens sold hereto- 
fore at $2. Address the 
makers or their agents, 


Colonial Pen Company, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


































Your Carpet 


is probably the most noticeable of 
any article in your house and it is 
your carpet that makes or mars 
the appearance of the whole 
room. Better few articles of fur- 
niture and a handsome carpet 
than rich furniture and a carpet 
faded and threadbare. Just now 
when you’ re regulating your house 
for winter it’s a good time to 
make a change and when you see 
our beautiful goods and how rea- 
sonable the prices are you’ll 
wonder that you put up with the 
old carpet so long. 


Rugs, Too. 


We carry the greatest stock of 
Rugs to be found in New Eng- 
land. We’re at the old stand 
where we’ve been for 53 years. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & COMPANY, 


169 Washington St., Boston. 
Near Cornhill and Adams Square Subway Station. 
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CUPID OIL POLISH 


Will be exhibited at Boston 
Food Fair. Call for Sam pe 
or write us, it’s FREE, 
it before you buy. For polish. 
ng, preventing cracking and 
iasesprecdng shoes it is supe- 


¥ rior to 
Resetgrtesteet 1c. 
Congo Blacking Mig. Co., 
63 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
When You Visit the Food Fair 


at Bost in October be sure to visit 


The Perry Pictures 


where rou, can get 25 beautiful pictures for 25 cents ; or 
a beautiful gift book for 25 Son or a sample picture 
on paper 54 x8 inches, FRE 
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BABY STUART. 


1400 Subjects. Every home should have a collection. 
One Cent Each for 2 or more, assorted as desired. 
Send six cents in stamps for our New 18 Illus-. 
trated Catalogue, containing ten full size pictures. 
Regular price 10c. ‘“Srention “Youth’s Companion.” 

Be sure to send to us for your Christmas Gifts. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 





Mention ‘‘Youth’s Companion” and send 25c. 
in 1-ct. stamps for these pictures, full size. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, The Three Fates, 

Sistine Madoune. Madonna of the Chair, Aurora, 

Beatrice Cenci, Dance of the Pr hs, Kittens, Shep- 

herdess Knitting, Feeding Her Birds, The Horse Fair, 

Ploughing, Gong oft the Lark, A Helping Hand, Escaped 

Cow, Att ie Watering Trough, The Shepherdess, Chil- 

dren of Charles L, Christ and the Doctors, The Christ, 

Angel Heads, The Golden Stair, Charity, Hosea, Angel. 








Every visitor to the 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR 
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to inspect our exhibit. 
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ROYAL PEA RL 


>, For the COMPLEXION. 
; It removes freck- 
les, tan and moth 
patches like 
magic. Cures 
pimples, erad- 
icates black- 
heads and re- 
moves blotch- 
es. Restores 
oily, sallow skin 
to fresh, youthful 
brilliancy, and we 
warrant it not injurious. 









Sold by dealers ae 50c. per bottle. 
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BOSTON FOOD FAIR; 


Read the testimonials of people who have used these preparations and get a 


SMALL BOTTLE FREE. | 


By mail post-paid at same price, if not otherwise obtainable. ) 
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H. R. HALE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. ‘ 
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‘Hale’ . Compound 


Quinine 


For the HAIR. 


Cures dandruff. 
Stops hair fall- 
‘ing out. Re- 
lieves itching. 
Cures Ecze- 
ma of the 
Scalp. Makes 
new hair grow 
on bald spots. 
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then we got on a little better, although 
old Sol would not of his own accord go 
faster than a walk, and it seemed rank 
cruelty to whip him. The road was 
sandy and we moved slowly through the 
towns of Poland and Oxford. 

Our forward wagon-axle began to 
squeak ; it had grown hot for lack of oil. 
No wonder Old Sol had stopped so often, 
for of course the wheels had turned with 
difficulty. So we called at a farmhouse 








| and meantime the child clambered out of the | give us nothing but lard. While applying it 


W ‘wie would our parents say to us| asked for four cents’ worth more of crackers, | and begged for axle-grease. The people could 


when we reached home, bringing 
with us the child- waif from the 
great conflagration ? 


back of the wagon, and toddling up the store to the axles, the farmer’s wife asked us many 


Never had three boys | steps, stuffed one grimy little hand into the questions, and again Thad was emboldened to 


worse forebodings. It was bad enough to have | Elder’s. “Sissy wants a cracker, too,” she | ask her to take the child; but although she 


been absent a whole day and 
night overtime,—that invited 
whipping in 1866,—but to 
come back bringing some 
unknown somebody’s little 
girl—that ridiculously capped 
the climax of our offences. 

We had promised to be at 
home by midnight of the 
Fourth, for haying was to 
begin the next day; but on 
the morning of the fifth we 
were forty-nine miles from 
home, our horse was jaded 
and we had a child on our 
hands! Perhaps few of the 
homeless sufferers from the 
great conflagration were ina 
more uncomfortable frame of 
mind than we who had run 
away to Portland to see it! 

“What will they do? Now 
what will they say to us?” 
Thad exclaimed at intervals, 
as Old Sol plodded wearily 
on, and neither the Elder nor 
I had any consolation to give 
him. 

We had gone hardly haif 
a mile when the child, tired 
out, fell asleep, with its head 
in the Elder’s lap, and as for 
the Elder, he sat there help- 
lessly, like a young wolf in 
a trap. Old Sol, too, stopped 
constantly, unless Thad or 
1 applied the whip, and, 
indeed, we were all as tired 
as the horse, for we had 
hardly closed our eyes for 
the two past nights. The 
heat and excitement of the 
fire, too, had been very 
exhausting. 

Soon we all fell asleep on 
the wagon seat, and then 
Old Sol stopped wearily to 
crop the grass and weeds 
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before we get there,” said Thad. “Folks 
won’t see us then. And I say, now!” he 
| exclaimed, nervously, “which of you is going 
to take her? I can’t. Father’d skin me.” 

I am ashamed to say that I hastily offered a 
similar excuse. I was then living at my grand- 
father’s old farm, and I urged that grandmother 
had no place for this supernumerary ‘‘Sissy.”’ 

The Elder was indignant. ‘Are you going 
to squeak out of it like that?’’ he exclaimed. 
“I’m no more to blame than you.” Thad and 
I were aware of that, but self-preservation is 
the first law of nature. 

| “You took her out from under the bridge, 

Elder,” urged Thad, brazenly. “You wouldn’t 
drive her back when I told you to, and you put 
her into the wagon. So now 
you must take care of her.”’ 

“By jingo! I call that 
mean!” cried the Elder, in 
tones of deepest injury, and 
alarmed by the dispute Sissy 
clung to his arm, and began 
to ery. 

“We are close to your 
house, now,”’ argued Thad, 
“and your father’s a minister. 
He can tell what to do with 
her.’ 

“You’re a sneak !’”” shouted 
the Elder. 

“Well, but, Elder, you are 
a bad boy anyhow,” cried 
Thad, “and it will hurt you 
less than it will us.” 

Thad whipped up Old Sol, 
and we turned into the yard 
of the small, weathered 
house where the Elder’s 
parents lived. His father, 
Elder Dudley, commonly 
called the “‘old Elder,’’ was a 
“located” or superannuated 
minister who preached oc- 
casionally, and otherwise 
gained a scanty livelihood by 
attending funerals and mar- 
rying young couples. The 
wags of the place had nick- 
named his son Rufus “the 
young Elder.’ 

The house was dark. No 
one appeared to be stirring 
within doors. In point of 
fact, although we did not 
know it, the old Elder and 
his wife had gone away 
that afternoon to attend a 
“quarterly meeting” in an 
adjoining town, and remain 
overnight. Our comrade, the 


5 young Elder, sprang out at 
4 ; _.) the rear of the wagon, and 
ee |? area the child got down, too, and 





beside the road. Once he attempted to lie | pleaded. The young storekeeper grinned, and | was very sympathetic, she declined to relieve | clung to his hand. She was crying a little. 


down, which roused Thad, and he used the 
whip. We hardly made three miles an hour. 
The Elder’s red head was now nodding low 
over the upturned face of the slumbering child, 
and his long legs dangled out of the wagon. 

Thus we dragged on, sleepy, hungry, 
wretched, until about noon our moping horse 
brought us to a place called Gray’s Corners. 
Here the child waked and sat up. “I’se 
hungy,” she said, plaintively, to the sleeping 
Elder. 

Thad, too, was asleep, and I nodded and 
waked as I tried to drive. 1 heard the child 
say that she was hungry several times, and 
looking around at length, saw her trying to dig 
her soiled little fist into the Elder’s neck. 

About this time a load of hay which nearly 
ran into us waked us all up: Then we took 
counsel of necessity, for we were nearly 
famished. Money! Where was the fifty-cent 
piece the young man had given us for his 
wrongful appropriation of Old Sol? Thad 
searched his pockets—the money was gone! 
But the Elder had three cents, Thad had one 
cent and I had a jack-knife. A country store 
stood at the junction of the roads, and we 
stopped there to see what we could buy to eat. 
The young man behind the counter said he 
could furnish crackers and cheese. 

While the Elder and Thad kept in the back- 
ground with the four cents, I tried to trade the 
Jack-knife for two dozen crackers and half a 
pound of cheese, but the youth would offer me 
only a dozen crackers and the cheese for it. I 
stood out hungrily for two dozen, and at last 
we compromised on a dozen and a half, with 
the cheese. Talk of manna in the wilderness! 

The Elder and Thad then came forward and 





|an ill-dressed woman, who had come in to| us of our charge. 


have her kerosene can filled, looking hard at | Almost the same thing happened at a farm 
us, exclaimed, ““Wal, I never!’ | boarding-house, kept by a woman, where we 

“You had better buy some milk for that | called for water, later in that long, hot after- 
young one,” she continued, after regarding our | noon. This woman rather sharply asked us 
embarrassment with unfeeling eyes. “I’ll sell | the child’s name. “If you were not such 
you a quart for your four cents; I live close | green-looking boys I should think that you had 
by.” | kidnapped that child,’’ she added, with a severe 

The Elder agreed to this proposal, and the glance. Her words and manner frightened 
woman went to her house, a few steps away, | us; we drove on in still greater perplexity. 
fetched the milk in a tin quart measure, and “Now, Sissy, you must tell us what your 
secured the four cents. “But I can’t let you | real name is,’ Thad said, at length. Again the 
carry off my milk-quart. You must drink the child replied, ‘‘Sissy Canthwell.”’ 
milk here,”’ she insisted. “Haven’t you any given name but Sissy?” 

We went to the wagon to drink it and eat | asked the Elder. The waif regarded him 
our crackers and cheese, and the woman waited | soberly for a moment or two, evidently under- 
with an eye on her quart measure. The Elder | standing and trying hard to think. 
held the dish to the child’s mouth, and the} ‘“Whatdid your mother sometimes call you ?” 
thirsty, famished little creature drank quite | Thad inquired. ‘Was it Mary or Nellie or 
half of it at once, clutching at the dish with Jennie or Bertie?” 
both hands. She shook her head. “Called me ‘Sissy,’ ’’ 

“Wal, I never!” said the woman. “How | she insisted. 
d’ye expect you are going to feed that child, if} “But your papa, before he went to sea, 
you’ve nothing for yourselves?” what did he call you?” asked the Elder. 

“TI don’t know,” replied Thad. “Won’tyou| ‘“Hardassah,” she said, and laughed. “Said, 
take her, mam ?’’ ‘Mind your eye, Hardassah!’ ”’ 

“Not if I know myself!” exclaimed the; But we could make nothing of Hardassah 
woman, with a hard laugh. “I’ve got hungry | or Hadassah. We had never heard the name 
young ones enough of my own.” before. Hadassah is a Biblical name, and was 

Having finished the milk we drove on, eating Queen Esther’s “other name.” It is seldom 
the crackers and cheese as we went. While | used; probably it was the name bestowed on 
we were in the store, Old Sol had slipped the | the child by her parents. 
bits out of his mouth—an old trick of his when| When we finally approached the neighbor- 
the throat-latch was not buckled tightly—and hood of home dusk had fallen. Now that the 


had cropped a plot of grass beside the road as | hour of reckoning was at hand, our apprehen- | 
| 


clean and short as if it had been mown. sion and reluctance to go home increased, and 
At a water-tub farther on we all refreshed | weighed upon our spirits. 
ourselves with the clear, cold spring water,and| “I had just as soon let it come on real dark 


The moment they were out, Thad made haste 
to turn the wagon and drive away. 

“Of all the mean sneaks!’ exclaimed the 
| Elder, who was himself nearly crying. “I'll 
never go anywhere with you again—never!”’ 
| “Your pa’ll tell you what to do with her,” 
| Thad called back, and he gave Old Sol a cut 
with the whip to hasten our escape. 
| “If *twa’n’t for scaring this young one to 
death, I’d lick both of you right here!”’ shouted 
the Elder. 
| In short we had fallen out badly, as boys 
|ecommonly do when things go wrong. The 
average boy of thirteen or fourteen is not often 
'a hero in adversity, except in the story-books. 
| Thad and I knew well that we were shirking 
our fair share of responsibility, but the home- 
| ward horizon looked so very ominous that we 
selfishly put the burden of condemnation upon 
| the Elder. We were glad to have the rattle of 
| the wagon-wheels drown our late comrade’s 
| parting remarks. 
| Reaching grandfather’s farm gate I drove in 
| softly, for Old Sol belonged to us, while Thad 
| hurried to his own home. He succeeded in 
| gaining his bedchamber unobserved, and thus 
put off the evil hour of reckoning until the 
next morning. I was less fortunate. The 
| stable door creaked, and I was caught on my 
way up-stairs. Oh well, it was better to have 
it over! Neither Thad nor I said a word 
about Sissy. That thunderbolt was still to 
fall. We left the Elder to tell any story he 
liked. 

Meanwhile the poor, deserted Elder was 
bearing the brunt of the battle. After we left 
| he found that the house was shut up, but he 
| succeeded in getting in at a window. Nota 
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morsel of cooked food could be found, and in 
fact the only provisions in the house consisted of 
a little corn-meal and a few pounds of pickled 
pork. He shrank from going to the neighbors 
with the child, and so, having washed its hands 
and face, he made Indian meal porridge for its 
supper, rocked it to sleep and put it in his 
mother’s bed. 





But the long journey in the hot sun, or the 
unusual food, had rendered Sissy feverish and 
ill; she soon waked, crying for her mother, and 
the tired Elder was up, rocking her and giving | 
her water, until three o’clock in the morning. | 
The child then slept, and the Elder also fell fast | 
asleep on the floor, with his head on a cushion. | 

Four or five hours later he was awakened by 
two small arms about his neck and an affection- | 
ate little voice in his ear: “Delder, 00’s dood to 
Sissy !” 

Now the Elder, himself an only child, had 
had no experience with children. In fact, he 
was a kind of Ishmael of a boy, and a stranger 
to the domestic virtues. His mother was a very | 
austere woman, and his father, although nomi- | 
nally a clergyman, was a singular character and 
had so variable a temper that it was often a 
question whether he were wholly in his right 
mind. The family had lived in various localities, 
and this nomadic kind of life is not good for 
boys. 

Since they had come to live among us, eighteen 
months previously, the young Elder had been 
expelled from the district school, and was sus- 
pected, unjustly I am sure, of having set fire to 
a blacksmith’s shop. He was charged, justly, 
with stoning a neighbor’s cows, and with stealing 
eggs and pears. The old Elder had often 
chastised him, but rumor had it that the son had 
told the father that the next time he tried to 
whip him, there would be a fight. In conse- 
quenee, the father had talked with the selectmen 
of the town as to the advisability of sending 
the young Elder to the State Reform School at 
Cape Elizabeth. When the young Elder had 
heard of this, he had declared that if such an 
attempt were made he should run away and 
never return. 

Thus it will be seen that the domestic relations 
of the Elder were already badly strained, and 
that his parents were in no temper to pardon 
fresh exploits. Consciousness of his precarious 
position may have increased the bitterness with 
which he resented our desertion. 

Thad and I liked the Elder. He certainly had 
a streak of good in him. Despite his misdeeds, 
and although he was high-tempered and resentful 
of injuries, he was frank and generous-hearted ; 
there was nothing mean or low in his relations 
withus. We knew him well enough to be aware 
that his threat the night before to thrash us was 
no empty menace, and that we should hear from 
him again. 

Now imagine a boy like that, with a little child 
on his hands, calling him “dood!’”’ But perhaps 
Sissy understood him better than we did, after 
all. 

He cooked a corn-meal cake for their breakfast 
and fried some slices of pork, and while doing 
so considered how he could best extricate himself 
from this difficulty. His mother, as he knew 
very well, would berate him and refuse to have 
the child in her house. His hysterical father 
would scold him by the hour. Possibly they 
would say that ‘he had stolen Sissy. Previous 
experience led him to suppose that his parents 
would return shortly before noon, or else an 
hour or two after. He made his plans accord- 
ingly. 

The nearest neighbor of the Dudleys was a 
farmer named Canaan Lovejoy. With him lived 
his unmarried sister, Euphemia, aged forty, one 
of the primmest, most precise old maids that 
even New England ever produced, and fond of 
eats, too! 

For some reason Elder Dudley and his wife 
did not like Miss Euphemia Lovejoy, and the 
young Elder was half-inclined to tease her. At 
about eleven o’clock that forenoon, however, he 
made his appearance at the Lovejoy farm, and 
seeking out Miss Euphemia, told her that while 
his folks were away one of the prettiest little 
kittens she ever saw had come to their house and 
was there now; that he really did not know 
what to do with it, but that he disliked to kill it, 
it was so pretty, and didn’t Miss Euphemia want 
it? If so, she must come at once before his 
mother came home, because she hated cats. 

The elderly maiden’s heart was touched by 
this artful tale, and after some hesitation and 
many questions, she took a covered basket and 
accompanied the Elder home. 

Talking rapidly all the time the boy led the 
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childish innocence, “Delder b’o’t me. Delder’s 
dood. Does Delder love 00?” 

Miss Lovejoy’s answer was that the Elder was 
a bad, terrible boy. This filled the listening 
object of her indignation, aloft, with unmeasured 
glee. But he had resolved to run away rather than 
face his parents, and presently stole down-stairs 
with the intention of securing some of his clothes , 
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and then departing. Before he could accomplish 
this, however, he heard a sound of wheels and 
saw his parents driving into the yard. It was 
too late now to escape unobserved, and thinking 
that he would lie hidden till night, he went 
stealthily back up-stairs, and again concealed 
himself behind the chest. 


(To be continued.) 
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AY ARCHER san lightly | 
down the corridor of the | 
| dormitory of Miss Wilson’s “Select School for | 
Girls.” At three doors she paused to tap, and | 
immediately after opening them, to announce: | 
“*H, A. L.’ meets in my room to-night after 
supper. Very important.” She waited to get! 
her breath at the end of the hall, and 

then began to walk back slowly. 

“Tf I hadn’t hurried,” she said, half- 
aloud, “they’d have been gone to basket- 
ball or off for botany 
specimens, and I 
couldn’t have been 
sure of them.” She 
was walking almost 
on tiptoe now, and 
at last stopped and 
deliberately listened 
atadoor. The sound 
of a low sob reached 
her ear, but queerly 
enough she clapped 
her hands noiselessly 
and pranced away 
with a gymnasium 
hop-skip. 

After tea four girls 
were settled in May’s 
room; Eva Burns and 
Lucy Walton in the 
two chairs the room 
afforded, Beth Mead- 
ows resting luxuri- 
ously on the bed, and 
May herself on a 
hassock in the centre 
of the room. 

“Where’s Reba?” 
they asked, as May 
sprang up to lock the 


door—the signal for ‘‘CRASH! 
business at a meeting WENT A 
of the “Help a Little” PLATTER TO 


Senior Society, or 
otherwise, the mys- 
terious “H. A. L.” 

“Sh! sh!” said May; “wait till I close the | 
transom. I don’t want her to come.” | 

“Don’t want her!” this was said in tones of 
great amazement, but May paid no heed except 
to begin her story at once. 

‘After the bell rang this. afternoon I went to 
Reba’s room to get her to walk with me, but she | 
wouldn’t come. She looked so forlorn I was 
sure she had been erying.”’ 

“Oh no!’ Beth struck in, ““we’ve been together 
three years, and I never knew of Reba’s crying | 
in all that time. The rest of us ery over exami- | 
nations and lessons and failures, but she never | 
does.”’ 

“Good reason!” added Lucy. “She never | 
fails.” | 

“Shall I go on?” said May. “No, Reba| 
wouldn’t walk, even when I coaxed. She said 
she felt stupid and cross, and it would spoil my | 
walk. Besides she was almost too tired. It 
didn’t seem a bit like her.’’ 

“I’m afraid she is working too hard,” said Eva, | 
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| room, really sobbing. 
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‘oh !’—I picked it up again and read over what I 
read before.’ 

“Why, May, how could you!’”’ Eva exclaimed. 

“‘What did it say?” asked Beth. 

“T knew it was her mother’s writing,’ May 
went on, “and this was what it said: 

***Reba, dearie, I am sorry to disappoint you, 
but I fear you will have to give up 
the class pin. It was a very pretty 
design you described, and you five 
girls that were to have “H. A. L.” 
engraved on yours would 
prize them especially, but 
six dollars is a good deal of 
money for us, you know. I 
am taking money from the 
bank, as it is, to pay for 
your diploma and the class 
expenses that are necessary, 
but is this really necessary ? 
After all, Reba, 
perhaps I had 
better leave 
the decision 
with you.’ ” 

There was 
silence for a 
minute, as 
May finished, 
with a little 
choke in her veice. 

“Why, it’s dread- 
ful for her not to 
es have one!” burst 
ee out Eva. “We 

were going to keep 

them always for 

talismans, and will 

them as heirlooms 

to our great-grand- 

children. If I 
shouldn’t have that little ‘Fidel- 
itas’ pin to look at after I leave 
school, I’m afraid I wouldn’t be 
very faithful.’ 

“Needn’t worry about Reba’s 
not being faithful,’ Lucy snap- 
ped out most crossly. ‘“‘She’s ’most too good to 
live, now.”’ 

“Do you suppose she would let me give it to 
her?” said Beth, in a low tone, sitting up very 
straight on the bed. 

“Afraid not, Bethie,” said May. 

“It would be only a dollar and a half apiece 


| for us all —’’ began Eva, but May again shook 


her head vigorously, then leaned her chin on her 
hand and began to think very hard. At last she 
raised her head. 

“Eva,” she declared, “I believe you’ve got hold 
of the idea, after all! It must come to her from 


| all of us, but how to give it and not hurt her 


feelings is the question. I put her letter back 
just where I found it, and I am sure she would 
never think I had looked at it. I forgot to tell 


| you that after I notified you all of this meeting I 


stopped by her door and she was back in her 
Of course she had decided 
not to order a pin, but I made up my mind, then 
and there, that she must have one.” 

“You don’t know how it makes me feel‘ to 





way indoors, and bidding his visitor enter his 
mother’s bedchamber, where Sissy was taking | 
a nap, he said: ‘There’s your kitten, Miss | 
Euphemia!”’ Before the astonished woman had | 
time to comprehend the nature of the joke, he | 
slipped out and left her in the room with the 
child! ‘Then, after listening a moment, he went | 
on tiptoe up-stairs and concealed himself behind 
a chest there, near a crack in the chamber floor 
through which he could look down and hear | 
what went on. 

Miss Euphemia was evidently at the door of | 
the room, hesitating as to what she should do, | 
and he heard Sissy saying to her, “W’at makes 
oo in such a hurry? 1 won’t hurt oo.” 

“Child, who brought you here?” cried the 
agitated woman, and to this Sissy replied, in all 


jand just mechanically my eyes rested on a/ that is, except herself. 


with a sober face. “I often wonder whether I | 
could stand it to study and also wash dishes all | hear that she is troubled so,” Lucy said, with 
those hours that she does. Still I never heard | tears standing in her eyes. “You remember 
her complain.” | how last year no one but Reba could comfort me 
“Complain!” eried Beth ; “I guess not! When | in my sorrow about my father. Let’s not wait 
mamma stayed that week with me she said Reba | any longer about deciding to get the pin for her.” 
Crane was the cheeriest girl she ever met ;” but | “But not let her know about it until it comes,’’ 
they saw they were interrupting May, so they | said Eva, eagerly. 
stopped and she went on: ; 
“Just then some one came to Reba’s door and| Reba Crane had hada busy morning. Exam- 
said the matron wished to see her. She rose in | inations were coming on, and she was anxious to 
a hurry, and the letter she had had in her lap gain the mathematical prize. The ten-dollar 


dropped to the floor, but she didn’t stop to pick | gold-piece would help her mother a great deal | 





it up. | with the commencement expenses. So she was | 


“*T’ll be back as soon as I can, May,’ she said, up early, nibbling a cracker as she dressed, and 
‘but don’t wait if I’m hindered.’ Then with a settling down to two good hours of study before 
little smile, only a ghost of her usual one, she breakfast. 
went away. It was a lovely spring morning, and all her 

“T stooped down to pick up her letter for her, | class went on a violet hunt after breakfast—all, 
There were great piles 
sentence. of sticky dishes for her to wash, and she must 

“Really and truly, girls, I didn’t mean to | smell soap-suds instead of violets. 
read it or think of doing such a thing. I was | feel vexed—a very unusual mood for Reba. Had 
wondering so hard what ailed Reba that I didn’t | it not been for the dish-washing she could not 
know what I was doing. 
notice I dropped the letter as quickly as Lucy | death, and generally she thought of her mercies, 


did Professor Wylie’s frog,”—this caused a | but now she was getting overstrained and nervous. | 


general giggle,—“but next—now you will say | 


“Whiz! ding! ding!” sounded the electric | 


It made her | 


The second 1 did take | have remained at the school after her father’s | 
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gong for study hours. Oh dear! There were 
all the platters still to be washed. With hands 
that shook she worked at her greatest speed. 
The heavy pieces were soapy and slippery, and 
crash! went a platter to the floor. 

The matron walked in hastily from the kitchen, 
two wrinkles between her eyes. A batch of 
bread had soured overnight, and the vexation of 


| that lingered in her tones as she spoke to Reba: 


“Miss Crane, this is very careless. Here js 
the third dish you have broken in a week, If 
this continues I must charge you for them.” 
She passed on, leaving Reba with burning cheeks 
and mouth firmly set together. 

“There have been whole terms when I haven't 
broken a dish, and she knows it. Yesterday it 
was just a miserable cracked cup I broke. Oh, 
how hateful she was!” The firm lips quivered, 
and tears were almost ready to flow when Reba 
gave herself a mental shake: 

“Didn’t you resolve never to cry unless some- 
thing happened to your mother? You’ve broken 
the resolution once this term, and that’s enough.” 
So thinking, she rinsed her towels, wiped her 
hands, hung up her apron and hurried to her 
room. 

What was that tied to her door-knob with 
narrow white ribbon? A little envelope. She 
took it off and went in to throw herself on the 
bed, almost too tired to sit up. It was sealed 
with a “W” on white sealing-wax. 

“That’s from Luey,”’ she said aloud, smiling, 
and opened it to read: 

DEAR REBA: I suppose you can never realize 
with what “faithfulness” you stood by me in the 
hardest, darkest days I ever spent. You will not 
care if I show you I appreciate it? Lovingly, 

Please look on your bureau. Lucy. 

There was a sob in Reba’s throat as she kissed 
Lucy’s missive, and then went over to the bureau, 
supposing she would find some little remembrance. 
A glass dish of lovely violets fresh from the 
pastures stood there, with a folded slip of paper 
on top: 

Your generous kindness to others has been a 
constant lesson to me for three years past. Is it 
strange I want to give a little? Beri. 

Please go over to the window. 

Thoroughly wondering now, Reba walked as 
she was sent. There on the sill lay a bird’s-nest, 
with a note in it in place of eggs: 

DEAREST REBA: I shall never forget the good 
it did me to visit at your home last vacation. I’m 
going to help my mother as you do yours—at least 
I’m going to try to do so. .I want you to have 
something to remind you to write to me, with 
“faithfulness,” what you do at home. Your own, 

Look under the radiator. Eva. 

This command made Reba laugh. 

“I’m afraid I’ll find some dust. I’ve been so 
tired I haven’t half swept lately.”” Another 
little note peeped out here. 

RERBA DEAR: I owe you more than I can ever 
pay. Perhaps I would never have wanted to be a 
Christian but for you. ‘Fidelitas’” is the very 
word that belongs to you. With love, 

Beside your mother’s picture. MAY. 


9” 


“Why do they repeat the class motto so much ‘ 
Reba wondered, her heart beating quicker as she 
turned to the mantel. Why, it couldn’t be? 
Yes, it surely was one of the little boxes that 
held class pins. 

“© girls, girls!’”’ Reba subbed as she opened 
it, “have you really done all this for me?” and 
as if she had called them in a minute, they were 
all around her, laughing and crying together. 

“Reba, it’s been dreadful to have a secret from 
you,”’ exclaimed May, “but we promise with 
‘faithfulness’ never to have one again.” 








A Perilous Bed. 


N the old Detroit, Lansing & Lake 
QO Michigan Railroad the depots and ware- 
houses were of two stories, with long, 
trestle-like driveways from the ground, up which 
the farmers could haul their wheat to the second 
story, where it was dumped into bins. The 
driveway and the wheat-bins were favorite 





grounds for the boys of our town, 


playing 
|although we were often driven away by the 


railway men. 

It was during the summer vacation that 
Charley Franklin, whose father was the town 
drayman, ran the gauntlet of the ‘depot men,”’ 
and with a few of his chums, got into a bin for 
a wheat-throwing battle. The boys pelted one 
another with handfuls of the grain until they 
were tired. The other boys then went home, 
and Charley, lying in the wheat-bin to rest, soon 
fell asleep. He often took it for granted that he 
was privileged on the railway premises because 
his father was the town drayman. 

In his sleep Charley dreamed that some one 


| was taking hold of his feet and was pressing 


Then the hands passed along to 


them gently. , 
As the 


the ankles and on up to the knees. 
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pressure extended along the limbs it became 
stronger, and the hands seemed to grow larger, 
so that in taking hold of the knees they were not 
obliged to let go of the feet. 

But those growing, awful hands were not 
satisfied with knee and calf and ankle and foot. 
They soon held his hips, too; and still they grew, 
until it seemed that an immense giant had him 
in grasp. Charley felt the thumbs and fore- 
fingers gripping tightly about his waist, and the 
great palms extending along down the hips and 
thighs and knees, and the third and little fingers 
relinquishing none of their hold on his ankles 
and feet. Firmer and firmer became the hold, 
stronger and stronger the pressure, tighter and 
tighter the grasp—and then he awakened; and 
it was a giant, indeed. 

He put his hands to his head. It was wet 
with perspiration. He called for his playmates, 
but they did not respond. He tried to leap out 
of the bin, but could move only his arms and 
shoulders and head. He could hear a rushing 
sound below ; could feel himself sinking, sinking, 
sinking. 

Then he realized that the men were loading a 
car, that the wheat was shooting out of the big 
square spout at the bottom of the bin, and that 
he was being drawn down, down. Already his 
shoulders were being submerged in the wheat, and 
soon it would cover his head and suffocate him. 

How he cried for father and moaned for 
mother! How he beat the murderous grains of 
wheat with his hands, only to pile them higher 
about himself! How determined they were to 
choke him, fastening his arms, pressing his 
throat, closing his lips, filling his nostrils! The 
light seemed to be getting dim. Hegasped. His 
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nose was under now. A few moments more| imperial party was always conveyed in two 
and to him all was as dark and as silent as death. | separate trains, the one containing the tsar and 
Below, the men who were busy with shovel | his suite, the other the baggage and some 
and chute, directing the stream of grain into the | servants. Asa rule the imperial train preceded 
car, throwing it to one end and the other, saw | that containing the baggage, but on this occasion 
the stream slacken unaccountably. They looked | the latter was in advance. 
up, then worked on a few moments more. The; At eleven o’clock on Monday evening, Decem- 
flow of wheat became still smaller; it almost | ber ist, 1879, this train was passing through the 
stopped. |suburbs of Moscow into the 
A big man glanced up at the spout and leaped | station, when a fearful explosion 
out of the car as if wild. He tore the chute | occurred immediately beneath it. 
from its hinges. He piled barrels and boxes | The engine was blown off the line, 
under the spout of the bin, mounted them, made | the luggage van was capsized, anda 
a frantic leap into the air, and grasped two small, couple of passenger carriages were 
bare feet, which were sticking out of the spout. | thrown slantwise across the rails. 
He hung to them a few seconds, but they seemed | Subsequent investigation showed 
immovable. Then he raised himself by his arms, | that from inside a neighboring 
and let himself down with a jerk. ‘The small, | house, which stood at a somewhat 
bare legs and knees of the boy appeared. Once lower level than the embankment, 
more the big man raised his body, once more he | a tunnel had been dug to a spot 
came down with a jerk; and the big man and | immediately beneath the metals, 
small] boy fell to the floor, the wheat raining | at which point the mine had been 
down on them in a torrent. | laid and fired. Fortunately none 
They carried Charley’s limp form to the depot | of the emperor’s servants were 
platform. His face was black, from strangula-| hurt, though a pointsman and another railway | 
tion, and innumerably dented by the wheat official appear to have been badly wounded. | 
kernels, like a piece of hammered copper which | When visited by the police the house was found | 
has been pounded with a small tool. |to be empty, and as far as I remember, the | 
He was rubbed and rolled, and water was/|authors of this dastardly outrage were never | 
dashed into his face, but it seemed a long time | discovered. 
before his chest heaved. Later, his lips moved, 
and his mother, who had been sent for, took him 
to her arms and nearly smothered him in her joy. 
Then his eyes opened, and the doctors said that) We now come to what proved a most tragic 
he was safe. occurrence, though the conspirators failed in 
That generation of boys had no more wheat-| reaching the imperial victim at whom they 
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The Explosion at the Winter Palace. 
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dire confusion, but as far as the first floor was 
concerned no material damage was done either 
to the furniture or the fittings, and no one was 
hurt. Below, the consequences were very 
different. 

The mine had been exploded in the basement 
immediately beneath the guard-room, where the 
soldiers of the Finland Regiment on duty were 
dining. Of these ten were killed 
and upwards of forty wounded. 
The scene whieh presented itself 
immediately afterward is almost 
too horrible for description. 

In the centre of the hall a black 
chasm, occupying nearly the whole 
of its breadth and two-thirds of 
its length, yawned beneath the 
feet of the onlooker like a gigantic 
quarry. Dead bodies, torn limbs, 
and wounded men bathed in blood 
were lying about in all directions, 
or had fallen into the abyss below. 
On one side a partition wall had 
been blown down, and the huge 
stones of the pavement had been hurled with 
unspeakable violence against the stone-vaulted 
roof of the apartment. 

Fortunately the pillars which supported the 
structure, and which were placed toward either 
end of the hall, remained intact—otherwise the 
whole of that part of the palace would have 
crumbled down, and many more of its inmates 
would have perished. Amongst these were two 
personal friends of our own, Captain Haig, 
attached to the Duke of Edinburgh, and Miss 
Corry, the sister of Lord Rowton, in attendance 
upon the duchess. Miss Corry’s premature 
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bin battles. E. G. Prep. | aimed. On Tuesday, the seventeenth of Febru- 


ary, 1880, that is to say about two months and a | death in the full summer of her beauty was, I 
half after the Moscow incident, my wife and I | imagine, hastened by the nervous shock conse- 
| were engaged to dine with General Chanzy, the quent on this terrible event. 


TSA 


R. French ambassador, who had been nominated| Searching investigations of course were imme- 








|to St. Petersburg in recognition of his distin- diately set on foot with the view of tracing the 
guished services during the Franco-German war. | cause and capturing the authors of the catas- 
| I had made his acquaintance in Syria when he | trophe, the result tending to show that the 
| was quite a young man and acting as chief of the | material used was dynamite and guncotton, and 
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NLIKE his father, Nicholas, who was a 
stern and masterful ruler, the Tsar 
Alexander II. possessed a gentle and 

tender-hearted disposition, and to him is due the 
most beneficent act ever performed by a Russian 
sovereign, the emancipation of the serfs. 
Yet six attempts were made upon his life, 

of which the last proved fatal. The first took 
place in 1866 at St. Petersburg; the second 

in Paris, when his majesty was on a visit to 
Napoleon III. The others occurred during 

my residence at the court of Russia as her 
majesty’s ambassador. 

On arriving in Russia at the beginning of 
February, 1879, we found that the attention 
both of the government and of society was 
a good deal preoccupied with the obvious 
spread of the Nihilist organization and with 
its murderous activity. Already Prince 
Krapotkin, Count Mezenzoff and Baron 
Heyking had perished by the hand of the 
assassin ; and within little more than a month 
after reaching my post, General Drenteln, 
the head of the Third Section, while driving 
near the embassy, narrowly escaped a similar 
fate. A man on horseback rode past his 
carriage and fired into it. The ball broke both 
windows, but happily missed the occupant. 

The general, a very determined man, 
ordered his coachman to follow in pursuit of 
the mounted criminal. After galloping for 
some distance at full speed the horse of the 
latter slipped up and fell, but his rider, quickly 
recovering himself, jumped into a sleigh and 
escaped, leaving the animal to be captured by the 
police. 

General Drenteln had already received many 
threatening letters. In one of them occurred the 
following sentence: “‘We know that you are a 
brave man, and will persevere in your duty 
whatever we may threaten to do to you. We 






| staff to General Beaufort. We soon became 
| close friends, and it was delightful learning that 
he was to be my colleague in St. Petersburg. 


OF A DRAWING MADE AT THE Tis) 
. On our way to the French Embassy we heard 
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|that the mine had been fired from a cellar 
adjacent to one of the central courts. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary revelation 
connected with the incident was the discovery 


|a loud explosion. Amongst the guests already | that the whole of the basement story of the 


each successive shot, and thus escape scatheless. assembled was Monsieur de Giers, at that time | palace was occupied by a population of work- 


The marks of the four bullets discharged from | acting as under-secretary to Prince Gortschakoff, 
the revolver were plainly visible on the wall of | the Chancellor of Russia and Minister for Foreign 
the adjoining buildings. 

The name of the perpetrator of this crime was | sian foreign office he subsequently succeeded. 
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Alexander Solovieff, and he was a provincial | Nor, in mentioning his name, can I forbear from 
schoolmaster. He was rudely handled by some | paying a tribute of respect to the memory of one 
| bystanders who had now collected, one of whom | of the most moderate, sensible and straightfor- 
| he slightly wounded by a fifth shot. Almost | ward statesmen I have ever known. Every one 
immediately after, he began to vomit violently, | had heard the thunder of the report, which shook 
from the effects, it was supposed, of a self-| the whole town, and every one was full of appre- 
administered dose of poison. hension as to its results, although Monsieur de 

From this time forward the emperor was Giers, I imagine, was the only person who 
forced to abandon his custom of going about | guessed its real character. 


| men, moujiks, laborers and dependents, amongst 
| whom it is evident the conspirators would have 


Affairs, to whose place at the head of the Rus- had little difficulty in insinuating themselves. A 


clearance of this Augean stable, although all too 
late, was immediately executed, and we were 
told by the gossips of the day that the attics 
of the palace presented the same cosmopolitan 
spectacle, including amongst their other 
nondescript inhabitants several sheep and a 
cow ! 

Another story current in society was to the 
effect that as soon as people had recovered 
from the paralysis into which they were 
thrown by the shock of the explosion, every- 
body began to call for the commandant, the 
Winter Palace being administered like any 
other fortress by a military governor. This 
officer was nowhere to be found, and people 
at once jumped to the conclusion that he had 
been particeps criminis, and at the bottom 
of the whole business. 

Some time afterward, however, a feeble 
ery of distress was heard proceeding from 
no one exactly knew where, which eventu- 
ally proved to be the voice of the unjustly 
maligned general. At the moment of the 
detonation he happened to be ascending in a 
lift which was worked by hand. Utterly 
scared by the roar and the darkness, the two 
men manipulating the machinery fled amain, 
and left its hapless inhabitants imprisoned 

| between two stories. 

| Shortly after this I attended a Nihilist trial, 
| though I am uncertain whether the prisoners 
were accused of being the authors of the explo- 
sion in the Winter Palace, or of some other 
similar attempt. The proceedings took place 
in a comparatively small apartment, but not 
knowing the language, I was unable to follow 
the course of the trial. As far as 1 could judge 


shall therefore take the life of your daughter.”’ | unattended, policemen in uniform and in plain| In order to explain what follows I may mention | it was conducted with dignity and patience. 
In the end the conspirators adopted the humaner | clothes, and an escort, always surrounding him | that the Winter Palace is an enormous edifice, 


course of trying to kill the father. | 


| when he went abroad. A change was also | nearly a quarter of a mile long, facing the Neva | 


The Nihilist Prisoners. 


Notwithstanding these sinister events, the | introduced into the political constitution of the 
emperor still continued to walk about unguarded | government, and Count Loris Melikoff, an 
and unattended, except by a single aide-de-camp. | officer of Armenian descent, was placed, with 
It was in this way that my wife was accidentally | very large powers, at the head of the Home | 
introduced to his majesty some days before the | Administration. 
date fixed for the formal ceremony of presenta- | 
tion. We were walking one forenoon in the | 
Winter Garden down a solitary path, when | 
suddenly we came upon the emperor, who,| Some little time after this I happened to be | 
having stopped to speak to me, was rather| walking along the street where Count Loris 
amused at making the acquaintance of the new | Melikoff resided, and remembering that I had 
English ambassadress in so unconventional a | not returned his card, I took the opportunity of 
manner. | paying him a visit. I found his excellency in his | 

A few days later, that is to say, on Monday, | sitting-room, discussing a glass of sherry and a | 
the fourteenth of April, 1879, the emperor | biscuit. After shaking me by the hand, he} 
himself was attacked. He was returning on | turned round, and pointing to the small of his | 
foot to the Winter Palace between eight and | back, showed me where his coat had been | 
nine in the morning, after his usual early walk, | furrowed by a pistol-ball. Only a few minutes | 
when a man near the Ministry of Foreign Affairs | before my arrival he was returning home, when 
passed his majesty, saluted, and immediately | a man walked up to him and discharged a 
after began firing at him from a revolver. |revolver at pointblank distance into his side. 

Luckily the emperor was wearing a cloak at | Luckily the ball just missed his spine. 
the time, and the day being windy, the waving| The next “‘attentat” was of a different nature. 


Coat Furrowed by a Bullet. 





on one side, and on the other subtended by open 
spaces. The building consists of several stories 
and of a basement. At the west end is situated 
one of its gateways, and on the left of the 


| entrance hall is a large guard-room paved with 


flagstones. Immediately above this guard-room 


|is the state dining-room. The miscreants who 
| designed the crime were evidently well informed 


as to the emperor’s habits, and especially of the 
hour at which he dined. 

The royal guests assembled in the drawing- 
room this evening were, amongst others, the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the duchess 
and her husband being then on a visit to her 


father, several of the grand dukes and their | 


wives, and Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. 
Amongst those invited had been Prince Alex- 
ander of Hesse; but owing to his being late, 
instead of the dinner beginning at seven the 
entry of the party into the dining-room was 
delayed for some ten minutes. 

Suddenly there came a blinding flash, followed 


by a roar such as might portend the day of | 


| What really interested me were the prisoners. 


| Of these there were five or six. One I was told 
was a doctor—a singularly good-looking, intelli- 
| gent and gentlemanlike man, evidently belonging 
| toa totally different class from his companions 
|in misfortune. Of these, two were women, with 
| hair eut short, flat-breasted and sexless-looking, 
while their three male associates represented a 
| very low type of humanity. 

| TL now come to the concluding chapter of this 
long-drawn-out tragedy. 

| Every Sunday the emperor held a parade of 
the garrison of St. Petersburg in an enormous 
riding-school in which four or five thousand men 
were able to manceuvre. The ambassadors were 
in the habit of attending upon these occasions, 
mounted and in uniform, as it gave them an 
opportunity of conversing with his majesty and 
the chief military authorities. After the compo- 
nent parts of the garrison had marched past, the 
show used to terminate by displays of skill and 
agility on the part of some Cossack horsemen. 


pi folds of the cloak disconcerted the scoun- | The emperor was on his way back from Livadia, judgment; the gas was extinguished, windows | On Sunday, the thirteenth of March, 1881, the 
‘rel’s aim, and enabled his majesty to dodge | his summer residence, to St. Petersburg. ‘The | blown in, and all for a time was in darkness and | emperor had held one of these usual parades, at 
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which I happened to be present. As he passed 
out of the gateway he addressed a few words to 
me, after which I turned down the street leading 
to my own embassy, which was situated at no 
great distance. 

I had scarcely reached my door or taken my 
foot out of the stirrup when I heard a tremen- 
dous explosion, followed in a few seconds by 
another, and guessing that it could mean but 
one thing, I hurried off to the Winter Palace, 
where I arrived just as the dead body of the 
emperor was being brought in. 

The manner of his death was as follows: 
Immediately on leaving the riding-school he had 
got into his brougham, and having stopped for 
a minute or two to say good morning to the 
Grand Duchess Catherine, who lived close by, 
he was being driven along the Catherine Canal 
when a bomb was exploded immediately 
beneath the carriage. 

Splinters of the bomb or of the floor of the 
carriage must have slightly wounded the emper- 
or’s lower limbs, for there were traces of blood 
on the seat. But the emperor himself seems to 
have been unconscious of the injury, for, ordering 
the coachman to stop, he got out and walked 
toward the assassin, who, after vainly endeavor- 


ing to defend himself with a revolver, had been | “N 


caught and pinioned by a bystander. 

At this juncture his majesty had been joined 
by the head of the police, Colonel Dvorketsky, 
who was following ina sleigh. Closely scanning 
the prisoner, the tsar said to this officer, “Voila 
un joli monsieur” (This is a nice gentleman). 
An instant afterward another person standing 


in the little crowd which had now collected, flung ; 
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down a second bomb at the emperor’s feet, and 
when the smoke had cleared away, both the 
thrower of the bomb and the emperor, as well 
as several other persons, were seen lying on the 
ground, either dead, senseless or cruelly injured. 

Amongst these were Colonel Dvorketsky; a 
Cossack of the escort, who was killed on the 
spot; three soldiers of the imperial escort; two 
Cossacks of the Tver squadron; a subaltern of 
the suite; two policemen; three peasants; a 
soldier’s wife; a captain of cavalry, and a French 
teacher of music. 

The man who threw the last missile was taken 
to the hospital, where he soon afterward 
breathed his last. His accomplice who threw 
the first bomb proved to be a man named Nicolai 
Vanoff Risakoff, nineteen years old, and an 
inhabitant of the province of Novgorod. In 
1879 he had entered the school of mines in St. 
Petersburg, to which he still belonged at the 
time he committed the crime. 

Had the emperor followed what is the accepted 
rule in all cases of an “attentat,’’ and driven 
straight home to his palace after the first explo- 
sion, instead of stopping to get out, he would 
have again escaped from the hands of his 
enemies; but when urged to do so, he replied, 
Yo; I must see to the wounded.” 

The effects of the explosion upon his majesty’s 
person were terrible. One leg was shattered to 
the top of the thigh ; the other was severed below 
the knee; the abdomen was torn open; and the 
poor corpse was mutilated in other ways. 

Thus perished in the prime of life, by one of 
the most useless and stupid crimes ever recorded 
in history, the liberator of the serfs of Russia! 





R. Silas, or “Si,” Bowen, our school- 
master, was red-topped, like our old 
schoolhouse, very tall, very slender, 

very straight and stiff, and the ferule was nearly 
always in his hand. 

By a glance at him one could guess why the 
schoolboys changed his name from Bowen to 
“Bone;” and as Fatty Sam, who lisped. aid 
“Thi Bone” in trying to say “Si Bore.”’ the 
teacher was ultimately nicknamed “Thigh Bone.” 

Mr. Silas Bowen was a teacher of the stern 
and noisy type. He wore heavy boots that 
squeaked perpetually as he paced the platform 
and the floor with ferule in hand; for that was 
his way of hearing classes. His rule was rigid, 
and his lessons went glibly, for he had a way 
and a motto. “A bird that can sing and won’t 
sing must be made to sing!’ quoth Mr. Bowen. 
In spite of his narrow shoulders he had powerful 
lungs, and a passion for elocution. Once every 
week he found time to give to the advanced 
class a drill in the art. There was no regular 
day for the lesson—it was given when the spirit 
was strongest upon him, but he always took for 
it the time of the reading lesson, which was late 
in the afternoon. 

“Princes! potentates! warriors!” With what 
a tremendous shout did he send forth that call of 
Milton’s bad archangel to his fallen warrior- 
hosts. At first that extract from “Paradise 
Lost’’ startled and thrilled all the school, but it 
became tiresome after a few weeks’ practice. 
He wanted the class to shout it with power, and 
their loudest efforts would hardly call the cows 
into the barn-yard. 

But Fatty Sam had a fine voice, strong, rich 
and mellow, which he could reduce to a very 
low pitch by making contortions enough. 

Sam’s good voice had impressed Mr. Bowen. 
He yearned to hear Sam batter the air with that 
call to the fallen angels! But elocution was too 
much like work for Sam’s tastes. Fun was 
his ideal. Mr. Bowen urged, Sam held out; 
but Mr. Bowen’s hopes were at last strangely 
gratified. 

One afternoon in school Nat Watkins’s slate 
rose very cautiously to the perpendicular on his 
desk, and these words were scrawled on it: 
“It’s to-day, sure! Look at his hair!’’ 

The slate was seen in our back corner by the 
three for whom it was intended, and then we 
watched the teacher. We had a plan for action 
when the time should be ripe, and it seemed now 
to be ripening. 

An absent-minded way had come upon Mr. 
Bowen; his eyes glittered, his step was quicker 
and heavier, and he was, if possible, more rigidly 
erect than usual. Then his hair was a well- 
marked sign. He had been running his fingers 
through it until the individual locks stood out 
from his head like tongues, of flame—almost 
enough in itself to call to mind Milton’s fiery 
lake! Elocution day had arrived, we felt sure. 


‘Only one bit of evidence was lacking. One of 


us must make sure of it, if possible. 
“You go up, Ben!’’ appeared next on Nat’s 
slate. 


With that Ben Henderson gathered up his big | 





geography, lounged up to the desk 
of authority, and thrust the book 
before Mr. Bowen’s eyes. 

“Ad-i-ron-dacks!’”’ thundered 
Mr. Bowen. 

Ben’s eyes had scanned the 
teacher’s desk. “Yes, it’s there 
all right!” he whispered, slyly, as 
he passed back up the aisle, look- 
ing neither to the right nor the 
left. 

The day was hot—very hot, and 
the swimming-hole of the creek 
was so near! Now there was in 
the front of the schoolhouse a 
long - neglected recitation - room, 
with benches built to the walls, 
where those. who brought dinner 
to school generally found a place 
to eat it. Some of us had discovered 
that it was a fine thing to leave 
our seats and sit in there to study 
during school-time—several of us 
together. 

Immediately after recess Fatty 
Sam’s hand went up; this was 
because he was considered rather 
a favorite with “Thigh Bone’— 
as, in fact, he was with everybody, 
because he was so honest and so 
full of fun. Indeed, we had failed 
to get Sam into this plan of ours 
until we made him think there 
was no harm in it at all. 

“Pleath may we thit in the 
rethitathion-room to—to thtudy? It’th tho hot 
here!’ 

Every one knew what particular boys Sam 
meant when he said ‘‘we.’’ 

Mr. Bowen hesitated a minute and raised his 
eyebrows. Then, changing his manner, he 
caught up a book from the desk in his nervous 
way and nodded assent. He opened the book, 
glanced again at Sam, and then seemed to jot 
down something on a bit of paper in it. 

We looked at one another with merry eyes. 
This was the very green elocution book that Ben 
had gone up to the desk to see, and here it was 
held up before the eyes of all of us! Elocution 
day it was, sure enough. What he might have 
written down on the paper did not interest us. 

It was on Sam’s account that Mr. Bowen let 
us use that recitation-room so freely, for one of 
Sam’s weaknesses was that he made bad work 
of studying alone. He seemed bright enough, 
but he could seldom hold his mind to any difficult 
lesson long enough to learn it. Once started 
and aroused, he would sometimes do wonders, so 
that by studying with us he made more headway. 

It was no more than the truth that our zeal 
for study grew to intensity in that front room. 
Its window was only half a dozen feet from the 
ground. We were zealous with our lessons 
because after they were mastered we could 
venture to drop out of the window, and by reason- 
able caution, enjoy a time of stolen freedom. 

Elocution day was most suitable for such 
ventures because Mr. Bowen was then very 








noisy, and too much absorbed with his hobby to 
be watchful. Any day we could count pretty 
well upon being forgotten in that room until our 
geography class was called, but on elocution day 
that recitation was certain to be crowded on 
to a later hour, with a good chance of being 
omitted altogether. 

The afternoon was scorching hot. There was 
no breath of wind, no cloud. Even in that north 
room we panted for breath; and yet “Thigh 
Bone” kept up that steady tramp, tramp on the 
schoolroom floor ! 

“Nothing to him but boneth. He doethn’t 
even know it’th hot!” smiled Sam, sweltering 
in his excess of flesh. 

Sam did look so warm! One would think he 
would be the very last person to break away 
from our scheme to swim that afternoon, but we 
soon found that he had changed his mind. 

“Tt ith wrong,” said he. “ That’th the 
reathon !” 

“Sam’s afraid; that’s the reason,” said Nat. 
“There aint the least danger of getting caught!’ 

But Sam had made his resolve. So at last 
three of us crept out of the window, leaving him 
alone in the musty, close recitation-room. 

Then came upon Sam, even after repentance, 
the penalty of having once put his hand to 
mischief. While in his loneliness and silence he 
sat there, neglecting his geography lesson, he 
could hear every word spoken by Mr. Bowen in 
the schoolroom, and it was soon borne in upon 
him that the classes were being pushed ahead 
mifch faster than usual, and that the elocution 
lesson was likely to come on before we should 
get back from the river. 

He was innocent himself, but he was stanchly 
loyal to us, and he could not allow us to be 
caught without an effort to save us. While he 
stood thinking and listening he heard the “first 
reading class’’—the elocution class—called ; then 
he, too, crawled out of the window. 

As his feet struck he thought he heard a sound 
in the room he had just left. He crouched and 
listened ; there was nothing more, and he hurried 
toward the river. Ata safe distance from the 
schoolhouse, and within easy hail of the swim- 
ming-hole, the spirit of humor seized him. 
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‘“THAT WAS WELL DONE, BUT—TRY iT AGAIN!”’ 


“Printheth! potentateth! warrioth!” he called, 
in fine imitation of “Thigh Bone’s” heavy 
elocution tones. Sam meant this for a summons 
to us. 

To give the best effect he drew down his double 
chin and stiffened his neck in the very comical 
way that was all his own. 

Hush! Spice for Sam’sfun! We had hurried 
our bath in guilty fear and were close in by the 
roots of the old tree where we always left the 
water. At that place there was no bank. We 
dropped low and were silent. Sam was disap- 
pointed. 

Then, all unsuspicious of the figure behind him, 
he ran his hands wildly through his hair, took 
a still more tragic tone and added certain well- 
known angular gestures while he repeated that 
call, “‘Princeth! potentateth! warrioth!’” with 
striking effect. 

Then the answer came! 

“Ah! practising in the grove, eh? A very 
good way,” said Mr. Bowen’s voice at his elbow. 
“That’s something after the plan of Demosthenes. 
I arranged for extra time to have you drill with 
the class to-day, Samuel, but I saw you coming 
out here to practise.” 

Sam saw, as he turned, a hand grasping the 
ferule. We saw it, too. 

“I—I— ” began Sam. 

“That was well done,” said Mr. Bowen, 
breaking in, “‘but you should increase the force 
more with each word. Try it again!’ 

“Printheth! potentateth! warrioth!”’ rang out 
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again the stirring call, but certainly not with 
Sam’s usual steadiness of voice. 

What were we to do? Had we been seen? 
We had no cover; just below us was a little 
patch of sand with the bank above it, but to 
swim to it or run to it would betray us. 

Our teeth chattered, while we kept our heads 
sunk as low as possible. 

“Play baby!” said Nat, and getting upon his 
hands and knees he led the way, creeping close 
inshore. It was very risky, but we thought we 
had passed unseen. 

Arrived on the sand, we peeped above the 
bank, our heads concealed by scattering bushes. 
Then we looked curiously at one another. A 
regular drill in elocution had begun there. 

“Won't last long! We can just sun ourselves 
here a little,” said Ben, with a forced, nervous 
laugh. “If he can keep Fatty at anything for 
ten minutes steady, he ought to have a medal!’ 

But we felt pretty well “sunned” already. 
The sun’s rays were blistering. We turned to 
them first one side and then the other, and 
endured as best we could. 

As for Sam, he kept bravely at the elocution 
lesson to draw attention from us, and after a 
while his peculiarity came into play. By holding 
himself to the drill so long on our account he 
became interested, little by little, and at last 
enthusiastic. When we safely disappeared from 
his sight, he quickly forgot us for loftier themes ; 
he warmed, as it were, to the occasion. 

So did we! Our clothes were up on the bank. 
We could gaze upon the cool shade of the trees 
above us, and upon the liquid coolness of the 
water close before us, but neither of these could 
we seek without reckoning upon Mr. Bowen’s 
ferule. The ferule! It was not to be thought 
of in our unclothed condition ! 

The slow drill went on. 


Princes, Potentates, 
Warriors,the Flower of Heaven—once yours ; now lost! 


shouted Mr. Bowen’s powerful voice. 


Printheth, Potentateth, 
Waertem, —" ..F Flower of Heaven —onceth yourth; 


swelled out Sam’s by no means feeble imitation. 

One after another we dropped down upon the 
hot sand in despair, and writhed there. We gut 
in one another’s shade, for a little 
relief from the sun; we sought by 
frequent and weary turnings to 
defy the angry “eye of the day;” 
we buried ourselves in the hot 
sand to escape the burning, and 
then uncovered ourselves with the 
hope of feeling a breath of air. 

“More force! More force!” 
shouted Mr. Bowen. “Picture to 
yourself the awful scene— the 
fallen angels stretched out in dumb 
despair on the vast and dreadful 
lake of fire. Satan’s voice rang 
out, says the poem, ‘so loud that all 
the hollow deep of Hell resounded.’ 
Let the hills across the water be 
the borders of the lake, and call to 
reach them wherever they lie!” 

At once followed Sam’s shout 
again, with added voice, volume 
and enthusiasm. 

Peeping above the bank again 
for a change, we could see ““Thigh 
Bone” gesticulating furiously with 
his ferule, as if he meant to keep 
it well before our eyes, and urging 
the swelling tones. 

. “Arith, or be forever 
fallen!” came Sam’s roar. 

“Too much ‘forever’ about this 
kind of elocution!” snarled Ben, 
who was fiery in temper. 

Nat had noticed that while Sam 
always had his face toward the 
= “fiery lake,’ Mr. Bowen often 

turned his back on us. 
“Let’s motion to Sam,” said he, 
“and let him know where we are. He can make 
some excuse to get the elocution lesson moved 
farther off, so we can get away.” 

We tried it; we tried every way. But Sam 
had filled himself with Mr. Bowen’s suggestion 
about the farthest border of the lake, and every 
second of time his eloquent gray eyes were glued 
to the utmost verge of the blue distance. We 
were not in his thoughts, and we could not get 
in. All his soul had gone into elocution. 

At last a consultation began between Sam and 
Mr. Bowen in a tone too low for us to hear the 
words. We were more uneasy than ever, for 
although Sam was blind to our imploring 
gestures, Mr. Bowen “had eyes in the back o! 
his head,” like all teachers; and who could sa) 
what his quick glance might have discovered: 
What if we had been too frantic for the occa- 
sion? 

Mr. Bowen ended the talk by turning, with his 
ferule upraised, and walking directly toward us 
Our heads ducked down in haste, and we hugge’! 
that hot bank. In a moment we heard hi- 
footsteps just above us, and we trembled. 

“Pretty hot here, isn’t it?” his voice calle 
out directly over our heads, and we began a slow 
movement to our feet in surrender. 

“That water looks tempting such a day a: 
this,” he went on. ‘Now try it again with all 
the voice you have!” He was talking to Sam, 
after all! 

We dropped again as close to the bank as wé 
could get,—the hottest place there was,—for in 
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those days boys that “got a licking at school, got 
another at home!’ 
And the drill dragged on. 


“You do finely, finely!” said Mr. Bowen, | 


after atime. “I believe I can break up that lisp, 
too, if you will have patience. Let’s try it. 
‘Take these words from Shakespeare; the first 
word is a monosyllable with the sound of s at 
the end of it; it will be better to work with. 
‘Hence! home, you idle creatures!’” ~ 

“Henth —” 

“Hence,” corrected Mr. Bowen. 

“Henth!” repeated Sam. 

“Hen-ce,”’ said Mr. Bowen. 

“Hen-ce,”’ drawled Sam at last, quite success- 
fully. 

“Now, the whole,” said the teacher. 


“*Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home: 
Is this a holiday ?’” 


Mr. Bowen took off his hat and wiped his face. 
Meanwhile there was a pause and silence. 

“This is too hot!’’ he said at last; and then, 
pointing with his ferule, “We'll go up there, 
there’s better shade and perhaps a little breeze,” 
and we heard with joy his departing footsteps. 

When next we ventured to peep above the 
bank it was some time before we could make out 
where they were. ‘Then our ears told us. 

“Henth!” 

“Hence!” 

*“Henth!”’ 

“Hen-ce!”’ 

Poor Sam! How he must have enjoyed that! 
But it had dawned upon him that he had lost 
sight of us, and he dared not drop his enthusiasm. 
They were now quite distant, almost hidden 
among the foliage, and we could even make out 
that Mr. Bowen’s back was turned to us. 
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“Myrtle,” interrupted the doctor, “‘is that man 
living ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Can I be of any use to him?” 

“Certainly not. He’s dead.’ 

“Can I do anything to help those wounded 
| passengers, or to clear up the Potts murder ?”’ 

“How on earth—why, that all happened in 
California. What do you mean?” 

“This. That since you and I cannot remedy 
these evils, it is worse than folly to load our 


minds and darken our lives with them. If we} was out of the question, though we agreed we 
can help our brother it is our duty to do so. But | could do it if it wasn’t for the way the bank was 
each man has his own burden to carry, some-| made. Opposite us it sloped up pretty easy, and 
times so heavy as to require all the faith and | So it did for maybe thirty yards down toward 
cheerfulness and courage he can summon in| the falls. But at about thirty yards down-stream 
| order to stagger along under it. You have no|the slope stopped and a cliff began. There 
| right to go through the world gathering dead-| would be no clutching any hold there, and it was 
weights of misery, which can be neither prevented | certain that the current would sweep swimmers 


nor lightened, to drop upon him.” 
His cousin reddened and began a sharp retort. 
| Then she paused doubtfully, and was silent. 








* LD FERGY” was a gigantic 
Texas steer that belonged on 
Ferguson’s ranch, but spent 

most of his time in roaming about other 

ranches. As he was energetic, vicious and 
tough, he was the nuisance of the neighborhood. 

Yet his splendid figure and the sovereign dignity 

of his appearance secured to him a kind of liking, 

and forgiveness for most of his sins. 

In bulk his equal was not to be found among 
the ranches; his great breadth of neck and 
massive head made him look majestic; and his 
mighty horns, measuring seven feet from tip to 
tip, ran out and up in beautiful curves. 


hy of the stable- yards at an easy gallop. 


The sky had become much darker; 
there was a scent of moisture in the air, 
and it was obvious that a rain-storm 
| would soon come. The prospect caused them 
little. uneasiness, as they were sure of securing 
| shelter at Trail Creek, a narrow prairie stream 
| which they would cross at a spot five miles to 
| the west. 

| This creek runs through the middle of a cajion, 
| on the banks of which there is a scant growth of 
| bushes and an occasional cottonwood. At the 


| junction with the road taken by the cowboys 


| there was a kind of double bank on one side, | 


far down-stream before they could reach the 
shore. In fact, to try to swim would be to go 
over the big falls sure. 

“There wasn’t a thing to do but just wait. 

Now I tell you it is the hardest thing ever a man 
| did—that waiting for death. But it was the only 
sensible thing to do. There was a bare chance 
| that the water might not rise enough to sweep 
| away the cabin; and it was good business to 
| wait and see. But as the stream kept coming 

up and up, until there wasn’t three yards of 
ground in breadth, or six inches of ground in 
depth between us and the flood, Pete and I 
| begun to wish for the end of the waiting and the 
| beginning of the swimming—for then we should 
at least be fighting for our lives. 

“Over the top of the sloping bank opposite us 
we could see the wet heads of our picketed 
broncos. I remember Pete grinning as he said, 
‘I never wished I was a bronco before.’ Just 
then we saw another head near the broncos. It 
was the big head of Old Fergy; nobody could 
mistake those tremendous curving horns. 

“Fergy was out early to inspect the damages 
done by the rain, I guess. Any other time he’d 
have tried to start a row with the broncos. 
Instead of that he came slowly on, staring 





These unusual attractions saved his life during | where the ground sank, rose again and formed a | straight at this cabin, walked down the slope as 


the two years of his sojourn in that neighborhood. 
Colonel Ferguson wished to hold so fine a 


large knoll. 
| On the top of this knoll stood a little cabin of 


solemn as a funeral, and stood close by the 
| howling water. It was up within three inches 


“Hence!” Ah, yes, that became our watch- | specimen upon the range as an excellent adver- | logs and sods which had sheltered the foreman | of our cabin then. 


word now, but we still considered it necessary | 
to be careful. 

We stole to the bank—to our clothes; we! 
dressed behind tree-trunks; we trembled with 
haste; we were quite dry enough to dress with 
speed. Very slyly we disappeared. 

We climbed back to our innocent places in the 
old recitation-room. One of the older girls was 


tisement of his other cattle. And the same 
qualities which fascinated the colonel saved 
Fergy from the ill usage to which any common 
steer of so impudent a nature would have been 
subjected. 

As no one would shoot Fergy his evil habits 
grew on him so that he became a confirmed pest. 


He would visit any place that pleased him, since | 


| and Pete on several occasions. It was placed so 
much above the creek as to seem safe from any 
possible rise of water. Yet it was so much lower 
than the top of the main bank that this sheltered 
the cabin well from strong winds. 

It was just dusk, and a warm mist of rain was 
being blown against the cowboys when they 
halted about twenty rods from the east bank of 
Trail Creek. They must leave their horses 
there, picketed securely, to feed on the good grass. 
Carrying their saddles with them, the men went 
forward into the cafion. 

They found the little cabin unoccupied ; they 


| “Well, sir, Fergy hadn't fairly begun to 
| consider the situation when Pete jumped into 
| the cabin, yanked his lariat from his saddle, and 
| was out beside me in five seconds. He had to 
stand in two inches of water to get room free of 
| the cabin to swing himself. I didn’t believe he 
| could do it, or that any man could do what he 
tried. His game was to throw a noose over Old 
Fergy’s horns, and Fergy was more than twenty- 
five yards away across the rapid. 

“The steer had never moved after he stopped 
by the flood to study the situation. He was 
staring up-stream when Pete circled the noose 


lit a stub of candle that Pete had brought; they | over his own head and sent the lariat swishing 
arranged their saddles, coats and blankets on the | out across the water until the loop at its end, 
floor, and after a cold but agreeable supper from | rising and falling in a fine curve, spread round 
their saddle-bags, they lay down to sleep in what | the horns of the big steer and was jerked as tight 





‘1 GRABBED THE LARIAT WITH PETE.” 


conducting the school. Before long we heard 
voices outside the window; Mr. Bowen and 
Sam were coming back. 

“You see we shall break up that lisp yet,” 
Mr. Bowen was saying. 

And Sam answered, with a long sigh, “Yeth, 
I thee it can be done, but it ith—it ith— 
laboriouth !”’ 

As we passed the desk at close of school Mr. 
Bowen bent a pair of melancholy eyes on us, 
but there was a suspicion of something about his 
mouth not so melancholy. He knew, after all! 

To our surprise that was the last of it. And 
now we found another side to Mr. Bowen. He 
kept our secret! The next day he spoke of us| 
as “very good boys!” He trusted us, too, just | 
as before, but always with a look into our eyes | 
that asked, ‘Can you take charge of your own | 
good name again, yet?” 





For.our part, we tried hard to show him that | 


wecould. But how we did suffer from sunburn! 
oe 


UNNECESSARY BURDENS. — Doctor Bond 
had been called to a patient in the night and did 
not return until his family had finished break- 
fast. The Bonds were poor and busy folk, but 
his wife and daughter, noticing how jaded he 
looked, postponed their work to sit with him. | 
They broke his egg and buttered his toast, and | 
made his meal pleasant with their jokes and | 
cheerful talk. 


the different kinds of fencing were no obstacle 
to him. A rail fence nine feet in height he 
would simply brush aside with his enormous 
horns. 

His prodigious strength enabled him to put 
down any interfering barbed wire. When the 
obstruction was of this kind he would calmly 
place his forehead against a supporter, push two 
or three spans of fence to the ground, and then 
step carefully over to the other side. Clearly he 
had some brains, certainly enough to be thorough 
in his mischief. 

As Ferguson’s ranch adjoined the “Cross §,”’ 
Fergy found our corrals quite convenient to visit, 
and put us to annoyance more than he put any 
other people. Notwithstanding this, Buck Jen- 
nings, our foreman, who easily became exasper- 
ated over smaller things, was very tolerant to the 
mischievous steer. Pete Burrows, too, a reticent, 
unsociable cowboy, of wonderful expertness with 
the lasso, was strangely indulgent toward Fergy ; 
and the reason for this softness of Buck and 
Pete I shall shortly explain. 

One murky afternoon, late in the autumn of 
Fergy’s first year on the Ferguson range, Buck 
received notice from a friend at Fort Reno that a 
drove of about fifty steers, bearing the ‘‘Cross 
S” brand, was running loose in the valley of 
Deer Creek, and causing a great deal of trouble | 
to the ranchmen of that vicinity. 

“If you will call to see me I will tell you how 
to recover the stock,’’ wrote Buck’s friend. 

Buck was delighted. One month earlier just 





seemed to them rather a comfortable position. 
They were slumbering within ten minutes of 


having finished their supper, and during the | 
entire night they were wholly unconscious of the | 


downpouring of the heaviest rain-storm known 
in the history of that country. Indeed, they 
were probably soothed to sleep and kept in 
slumber by the monotonous swish of the rain. 

Settlers along Trail Creek remember the 
remarkable local flood which fell during the fall 
of 1890, and probably many other people besides 
Jennings and Pete have special cause for 
retaining it in their memory. 

“What wakened me,” Jennings afterward 
said, “was a dream of stampeding cattle. They 
seemed a long way off, but it was as if there 
were millions of them, and all of them bellowing 
and the earth shaking as they came. I sat up 
wondering, listened a few seconds, and got wide- 
awake, and guessed what had happened. Pete 

| was still asleep. As I jumped up I waked him, 
and together we went to the door of the hut. 
| “It was daylight, but fhe sun wasn’t up, or if 
| it was we couldn’t see it for the thickness of the 
air. It wasn’t what you’d call a fog, but the air 
| was thick-looking from the rain of the night. 
And such arain! I don’t see how we managed 
to sleep through it—it must have poured in 
sheets for hours. It had drowned the creek. 
There wasn’t any creek left—what we saw in 
place of it was a roaring river with two branches, 
and one of them about twenty yards wide was 
| between us and our horses. 
“The water had jumped up more than fifty 
feet in the night. It had made our knoll an 


| as Pete could jerk it. 
“Pete yelled to me, ‘Buck—take hold—before 
| he runs!’ 

“T hadn’t half caught the notion till then, but 
at that moment Fergy started inland, and I 
grabbed the lariat with Pete. 

“As the big steer wheeled he got his back 
straight under the rope. In two seconds we 
were pulled down, floundering in the water, and 
hanging on as if we had hold of a cable froma 
tugboat. Thank goodness, the lariat was new 
and strong, or else it would have broken with 
Fergy’s first ugly rush. 

“But he had to slacken speed. Even his 
strength could not pull us against that current at 
faster than a walking pace. And we could not 
have kept our hold if he had not slowed up. Of 
course he was an angry steer, but he had to move 
as slowly as if he had been hitched to a plow. 

“Of course, even at that pace, slow for Fergy, 
we seemed going at a fearful speed; for the 
water was tearing at us, and rushing up over us, 
and rolling us down and under and over each 
other. But still we hung on—it was our one 
chance. Sometimes we were pulled up as if on 
a crest, and could get breath; the next moment 
we were wallowing under until I thought I must 
| drown; then up again we were hauled. 
| ‘There were not more than twenty-five yards 
| of it altogether—but the happenings in that fury! 

Once a mass of brush came against us; it did not 
| stop Fergy’s stride in the least, but it almost 
| broke my grip on the rawhide. Then, suddenly, 

it went down under us, and lifted us almost clear 
of the water; and as it went rolling down 
| beneath our legs, we were plunged head first 





island. A wide rapid that must have been sixty | again. 





feet deep was on this side of us where the creek | 
| had been, away down below the hut. And on | 
| the other side rushed a narrow rapid that must | 
| have been ten or fifteen feet deep already. 

“The water was climbing fast, though the rain | 
| had stopped. It was plain that a little more rise 
| would sweep away the cabin. The flood was 

within a foot of the door-sill already ; and it was 


“If a big slab or a log had struck us we should 
have been done for, of course; but they were 
few in that channel. Most of the big drift-stuff 
was going down the main stream. 

“T was just thinking that my strength was 
gone and that the lariat must be pulled through 
my fingers, when my chest struck hard against 
something. With a last desperate impulse I 


plain as day that the hut must soon go swirling | clung to the Jariat, and next instant had to let 


away as rapidly as the brush and small stuff that 
went tearing past us. 

“The worst noise was not close to us. From 
down the cafion we could hear a most frightful 
roaring, and well we knew what it meant. 


go. But that was because I had been hauled 
| almost completely out of water. Our shoulders 
| were on the slope. ATI that Pete and I had to 
do was get up and walk to our broncos. 

“As for Fergy, he started for his own ranch as 


His cousin Myrtle, who was spending her | fifty head had in some way avoided the fall 
vacation in the country, looked with contempt | round-up, and he had believed them stolen. He 
upon this frivolity. She was a pale, nervous | was, therefore, glad to learn that not only were 
woman, who found no time in life for fun or | they still roaming that range, but that their 
laughter, | brands remained unaltered. 

“I will read the morning paper to you,” she! Buck was quick in action at all times; he saw 


said, severely, when the other women went at | no reason against starting at once to Fort Reno. 
last to their work. “Here is a full account of Although the message reached him just before 
the Potts murder.” She read it. “A horrible nightfall and a suggestive blackness was spread- 
railway accident in California,” with every detail | ing overhead, he ordered Pete to his saddle, and 


There, where the deep ravine turned sharp to the | fast as his legs would carry him, and we had to 
north, its bottom jumped down about ninety feet | follow him a good distance before Pete could 
in a hundred yards or so, and at that place there stop him and get his lariat. 

was, in any sort of high water, amosttremendous| ‘While we were taking the noose from the big 
fall. We knew that, with the creek higher than | steer’s horns we told him he would be a ‘boss’ 
it had ever been before, there must be a plunge | performer in a tug of war, and assured him that 
down there that would scare any living thing, for | we were grateful for his help and would always 
the fall would be tearing in our place through a | be his friends. He didn’t seem to be pleased one 
regular forest of big cottonwoods on the side of | bit at the time, but I’ve often thought since that 


of the agony of the wounded passengers, she read 
also and then an account of a man who tortured 
his little child to death and then shot himself — 





hurriedly sought his own. 
Half an hour later, each with a camp kit and 
provisions buckled on his bronco, they rode out 


the cafion. 
“There was uo escape that we could see. 
Swimming across the twenty yards to the bluff 





he understood us perfectly, as he has constantly 
been imposing on our friendship from that day 
to this.” 
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Current Topics. 


It is a conservative conclusion thata 
trust or any other business combination is 
harmful when it insures the greatest greed of 
the smallest number. The largest good for the 
most people is still a worthy end of living. 

“‘ Never pardon a public servant who 
is dishonest,’’ said Governor Roosevelt the 
other day, “just because he is of your own 
party, or because he gets appropriations for your 
district.” With those words he hit the mark as 
surely as did any of his Rough Riders with their 
bullets on San Juan Hill; and it was a more 
important mark even than theirs. 

When the Spanish War broke out, 
the son of a Mississippian volunteered in spite 
of parental protest. The father went to the 
colonel of the regiment and begged that the 
company might at least wear the Confederate 
gray. That could not be granted. “When my 
boy was brought home,” said that father recently, 
“‘with the Stars and Stripes wrapped about him, 
my feelings changed. Henceforth that is my 
uniform, that my flag, and the country for which 
he fought is my country.” 

The curfew ordinance has received a 
good deal of newspaper ridicule, yet its practical 
workings have been very salutary. In alluding 
to the willingness of some of the daily papers to 
‘poke fun” at Elmira, New York, where the 
ordinance is in foree, the Advertiser of that city 
declares that the result of the enforcement of 
the simple law has been beneficial, and observes, 
truly enough: “If large numbers of the young 
can be kept from temptation and evil courses by 
so simple a device, it is far wiser to try it than 
to jeer at it. It is not a laughing matter, but 
one of grave moment to the welfare of our towns 
and cities.”’ 


The family is the foundation of the 
state; and in studying the equities of public 
burden-bearing, governments have not lost sight 
of the bachelors. The addition of twenty-five 
per cent. to their assessed valuation by the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, is imitated in effect, it seems, 
by the tax Jaw in Kansas, a citizen there who 
supports only himself being rated at the common 
valuation, and two hundred dollars more. The 
bache.or’s liberty is made part of his taxable 
property. Such an ordinance may not always 
“encourage matrimony,’”’ as the Hesse law 
contemplates, but the legislators probably meant 
to tax bachelors, not so much for a privilege, as 
for shunning a privilege. 

President Kruger quotes the Bible as 
bearing upon the Transvaal crisis, and the cable 
announces the fact to the world. He remarked 
that he considered the Boer position best defined 
by a certain chapter of Scripture, and forthwith 
more people than in any average twenty-four 
hours read the Psalm beginning, ““Keep not thou 
silence, O God.” Since Cromwell’s day, when 
hearty praying and hard fighting went hand in 
hand, rulers and commanders who get inspiration 
from the Bible are said to be twice armed. No 
marching orders of a Boer general could so fire 
the courage of his. soldiers as will the words 
of the Psalm, which have stirred and strength- 
ened the hearts of myriads of men for many 
generations. 


“Let a man tell you his story every 
morning and evening,” said a famous English- 
man in characterizing the newspaper, “and at 
the end of a twelvemonth he will have become 
your master.” What if the man is brazen-faced ; 
a chronic liar; one who rejoices in iniquity ; and 
is utterly reckless in principle, whe is thus 
welcomed daily to the home circle? Ought not 
a newspaper that is indifferent to truth, is self- 
seeking, and has no regard for individual rights 
or for public morals, to be treated as you would 
deal with a scoundrel who seeks admission to 
your room and company? Let an unprincipled 
journal tell you its daily story, and by an inexor- 
able moral Jaw you will in due time have an 
“evil spirit’ for your master. 

The United States has some pecuni- 
ary burdens to bear as a part of its duty asa 
member of the family of nations. It contributes 
one hundred dollars yearly to the expense of 
keeping up af Brussels what is known as the 
“International Bureau for the repression of the 
African slave-trade.’’ Our government is also a 
member of the International Geodetic Associa- 
tion, and pays annually fifteen hundred dollars 
toward measurements to determine the size of 
the earth. There is an international bureau of 
weights and measures, with headquarters at 
Brussels, to which this government pays two 
thousand two hundred and seventy dollars, and 


a similar bureau there for the publication of | 


customs tariffs, toward which it pays about half 
as much. It also costs the United States quite a 
sum to provide prisons for American convicts 
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|in Asiatie countries where the local judicial 
| tribunals are not trusted. Lighthouses were 
| needed on the coast of Morocco which that 
| government would not provide. The great 
commercial nations put up the lighthouses at 
their own expense. The ghare of this country 
in maintaining them is about three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars annually. 





BROTHER TO ALL. 


A thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies. 
Christian Alliance. 
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The “Submerged Tenth.” 


NE of the late discoveries men have made, 

or are now making, is the futility of a 

large part of the work that has been 

carried on for the reformation of “the bad.” 

By “the bad” is meant that stratum of society 

called by General Booth the “submerged tenth.” 

Jf we compare the means and efforts which have 

been used in this enterprise with the actual 

results, we are painfully impressed with the 
disparity between them. 

“Reform” has been a fascinating watchword, 
but we are beginning to suspect that it hidesa 
big fallacy and mistake. The effect of all the 
energy put forth on the “submerged tenth” by 
churches and innumerable reform societies is 
pitifully small, save as it has educated people to 
think seriously on practical moral problems. 
Only the fringes of what has been called the 
‘Tubbish-heap” are touched. 

Modern psychology is making clear that, after 
adolescence is past, little can be done to change 
radical moral tendency in human character. The 
incompetent, the drunken, the vicious and the 
criminal of adult age are seldom reformed. 
Many seeming reformations are unreal, while 
the few real reformations in adult life, if their 
history were accurately known, would be seen 
to be the result of influences acting upon the 
nature before adolescence. 

“The bad are recruited from the cradle.” 
Most psychologists put the determination of 
dominant tendency between birth and fourteen 
years of age. Some put the outer limit at seven 
years of age. 

An ounce of formation is worth a ton of 
reformation. Reformation is beginning at the 
wrong end. Childhood holds the key to the 
salvation of the world. Save one generation of 
children and you immensely simplify and reduce 
the problem of dealing with “the bad.” 

This is the truth to which society is slowly 
opening its eyes: The Kingdom of God will 
come on earth mainly through the gateway of 
childhood. ‘ 
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A Cocked-Hat Function. 


ER Majesty’s peers have a medizval cos- 
tume, which they wear once or twice in 
the course of a on. At the last 

Jubilee service in Westminster Abbey forty or 
more of them appeared in their heavy scarlet 
robes trimmed with ermine, and carried in their 
hands their three-cornered hats. At the next 
Coronation service in the same hallowed temple 
there will be a full muster of the peers in the 
same antiquated dress. Otherwise it is only 
seen when new peers are introduced in the 
House of Lords, with letters patent from. the 
crown. 

These introductory functions are quaint, but 
are seldom witnessed by more than a score of 
peers, while the galleries are empty. Even so 
famous a man as Lord Kitchener, the conqueror 
of the Sudan, when presented by the greatest 
British soldier, Lord Roberts, and the most 
brilliant diplomatist in the service, Lord Cromer, 
neither filled the benches nor the galleries. 

The Lord Chancellor was on the woolsack in 
his robes and wig, and as many as fifteen peers 
were in their places, when this bit of mummery 
from the middle ages was rehearsed. Five eos- 
tumed figures suddenly advanced from the bar, 
and the Lord Chancellor put a cocked hat over 
his wig. 

Black Rod, in brilliant red and gold lace, led 
the way, bearing the short staff tipped with 
gold from which he takes his name. Behind 
him was the Norroy King of Arms arrayed in 
a gorgeous coat of gold emblazoned with the 
royal arms and the mysteries of heraldry. Lord 
Cromer, Lord Kitchener and Lord Roberts 
followed in the resplendent robes of scarlet and 
ermine which barons of the realm are entitled to 
wear. Each had a cocked hat on his head. ~ 

Lord Kitchener knelt before the woolsack and 
presented a roll of parchment, receiving in 
return a summons to attend Parliament. A 
shrill-voiced clerk read the patent of nobility to 
the fifteen peers. The three barons in scarlet 
bowed to the Lord Chancellor, and after march- 
ing around the House repeated the salutation 
and took their seats on the last bench on the 
Opposition side, while Black Rod and the King 
of Arms stood on each side of the Clerk’s desk. 

The three barons took off their cocked hats 
three times, and the Lord Chancellor did the 
|same. They were then conducted to the robing- 
room, where they were divested of their hats 
and scarlet and ermine. 

Every detail of this antique ceremony was 
reproduced for the benefit of fifteen peers yawning 














and nodding on the benches. Only experts 
in heraldry could have explained the origin of 
this little masque of the peerage, but loyalty to 
the crown and respect for Parliament were the 
leading motives. A victorious British general 
entered Parliament to bend the knee and to 
take off his cocked hat with humility. <A 
triumphant Roman general would have pro- 
claimed himself emperor. 





The Region of Death. 


FAR to the northwest of the Klondike 
gold-fields,—this time on United States 
soil, but on a waste unspeakably bare, 

desolate and Arctic,—some placer gold-mining 
has lately been begun in regions which are 
known as the Cape Nome and Kotzebue districts. 
Nome is a cape and Kotzebue a sound, but both 
mining districts are far inland from the coast. 

Neither of the districts has any growths of 
timber. To them all the fuel used in mining 
must be carried. The hardships experienced by 
miners are far more severe than those likely to 
be encountered in the Klondike. But thither 
miners are flocking in large numbers, although it 
is known that more than a hundred men of one 
expedition perished of scurvy, and the returns in 
gold have been but meagre. 

It is a strange, yet perhaps on the whole a 
creditable characteristic, that hardship and suf- 
fering, and even desolate surroundings and 
depressing circumstances, seem to attract men of 
our race. An American public man once said: 
“There is noemployment, no matter how terrible 
and repellent it may be, for which a man cannot 
be found. At any rate, I shall not doubt this so 
long as there are two applicants for every vacancy 
on the Nantucket light-ship.” The men upon 
this ship must spend months in practical solitude, 
anchored fifty miles from the shore, seeing only 
their few companions, having only the most 
restricted opportunities to go on land, restlessly 
heaved to and fro, night and day, and subject to 
death in any furious, overmastering storm. 

The new gold-fields—where death is nearer at 
hand than gold—literally yawn with privation 
and misery as compared with the Nantucket 
light-ship; and yet men seek them, impelled by 
the gambling spirit that makes mining attractive, 
and by a love of desperate venture over which 
they apparently have no control. 


~<«+ 
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“T/ Affaire Dreyfus.” 
x the whole history of the world there has 





probably never been a judicial trial that was 

followed with intense interest by so many 
people, in every civilized country, as the second 
court martial that tried Captain Dreyfus. 

The circumstances of his first trial and his 
public degradation ; his lonely and cruel exile; 
the awakening of interest in his case; the sifting 
of the evidence for and against him; the political 
disorders in France which arose directly from 
the contention between his friends and his 
enemies; his partial triumph when the Court of 
Cassation ordered a retrial; and the dramatic 
incidents of the court martial itself—all these 
combined to draw universal attention to the 
affaire Dreyfus. 

Moreover, almost all, those who carefully 
studied the case, as well as those who had but a 
superficial knowledge of it, were profoundly 
convinced that Dreyfus was innocent of the 
crime with which he was charged. The disap- 
pointment was correspondingly keen when the 
judges pronounced him guilty and sentenced him 
to pass ten years in prison. As is only natural, 
few, if any, of those whose sympathy has been 
stirred by the treatment to which he has been 
subjected accept the verdict as correct. 

But sympathy has but little weight in sucha 
case. It is the judges who decide, and at present 
there does not seem to be any effective appeal 
from their decision. Of course, allowance must 
be made for the bias of most Americans in favor 
of Dreyfus as we condemn his judges for their 
decision against him. Moreover, it should not 
be forgotten that all the reports of the trial have 
been colored by the conviction of the corre- 
spondents at Rennes that he was innocent. We 
should remember, too, that French forms, which 
are not English or American forms, may be good, 
nevertheless. 

The case is probably not closed. Millions of 
people still believe the unfortunate Jew is a 
victim of injustice. Will the truth in his case 
ever find the light ? 


+ 
+> 


An Experiment in Self-Government. 


N interesting and most important step was 
taken by the President in August when 
he issued a proclamation providing for 

taking a census of Cuba. ‘The purpose, as 








announced in the proclamation, was to make 
preparation for setting up self-government in | 
that beautiful but afflicted island. 

At the same time a plan was under considera- | 
tion for taking a similar census of Porto Rico. | 
Tn this case, of course, only a system of local 
government is projected, while the ultimate aim 
with respect to Cuba is the organization of an 
independent national government. 

To the inhabitants of the two West India 
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islands these are most momentous times. The 
long ages of oppression have ended. Their 
future is in the hands of their deliverers, who 
have already begun to give them proofs that 
they have not changed one tyrant for another. 
They are to have freedom to work out their own 
destiny, helped and encouraged by a nation 
which in its policy toward them is divided only 
upon the question by what means they can 
be carried farthest on the road to civilization, 
prosperity and happiness. 

1t will be interesting to watch the two experi- 
ments, alike and yet different. This country 
must be wholly responsible for the government 
of one of the islands, partly responsible for 
that of the other. But in both there will be 
institutions completely novel to the people, 
administered by themselves for the most part, 
but under watchful supervision. The world has 
never seen a colony and a protectorate just like 
those which are to be set up in the Greater 
Antilles. Upon their success or failure may 
depend much of the future history of colonies— 
not American—all over the globe. 


o> 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Shadow. 
Me than once, during troublous political 





periods, when his policy was unpopular, 

it was not considered safe for Mr. Glad- 
stone to walk the streets of London alone. The 
mob would gather, howling and hooting before 
his house, and when he issued forth, ferocious 
yells and occasional brickbats assailed him. He 
was never daunted by these violent demonstra- 
tions, and was scarcely grateful to the police for 
their offers of protection. He was a man of too 
high a spirit to enjoy the sense of being protected, 
and his courage was a source of constant worry 
to his guardians. 

Nevertheless, it was not mobs they chiefly 
feared, but assassination. Prominent men are ~ 
always liable to attract the vengeance of cranks 
or crazy people, and a man so well-denounced 
as Mr. Gladstone in the days when his great 
opponent, Disraeli, was the idol of the turbulent 
London populace, and again during the Home 
Rule crisis, was considered to be in sufficient 
peril to warrant his constant shadowing by police 
detectives as a measure of safety. To this Mr. 
Gladstone intensely objected, and whenever he 
could elude them, he would; but it was not easy 
to do so. 

Upon one occasion he attempted a particularly 
clever ruse. He went to his club, and selecting 
among the members a gentleman of about his own 
build, persuaded him to walk out wearing the 
quite unmistakable Gladstonian overcoat and hat, 
and carrying his umbrella. 

It was the dusk of an autumn evening, and Mr. 
Gladstone had no doubt that his decoy premier 
would serve to attract the attentions of his 
too-faithful shadow, while he himself could slip 
out a little later unattended. 

Unfortunately, the “shadow” that night hap- 
pened to be Mr. Conquest himself, the famous 
London police inspector. He saw the decoy leave 
the club, but he was not deceived. The clothes 
were the clothes of Gladstone, but the gait was 
the gait of he knew not whom; certainly not of 
the great statesman, whose every movement was 
strongly individual. 

Stepping up to the gentleman in borrowed 
plumes, the inspector tapped him on the shoulder 
with a sharply professional tap, and quietly said: 
“TI believe, sir, you have just left that club with 
another gentleman’s property in your posses- 
sion.” 

They gave it up. The apparent thief confessed 
and explained, and it was the last time that Mr. 
Gladstone ever tried to escape his shadow. 


—_——+0e——"" 
Wit. 

N a recent discussion of the different kinds of 

| natural wit, several instances were adduced 

from Dr. Orman Cooper’s collection of Irish 
retorts and jokes, to prove that their fun usually 
lay in the unconscious misuse of words. 

“What is Mr. Dennis doing now, Larry?” was 
asked of a Connemara gossoon. 

“He’s drivin’ the mail-coach, zir.” 

“Himself?” 

“No, zorr. He’s got an antidote.” 

’ The doctor, returning to a neighborhood after 
several years’ absence, was asked, “Did your 
honor get married beyant?” 

“No,” be replied. 

“Och, an’ ye had the good luck, docther dear, 
not to get implicated wid a family!” was the 
cordial congratulation. 

A miserly old man limping with the gout was 
adjured by a beggar, “Och, now, ef yer heart wor 
but as tinder as yer toes!” 

With edueation, the still ready wit becomes 
conscious. The Dean of the Royal Chapel in 
Dublin lately applied for an injunction against 
drinking house, and was the chief witness on 
behalf of the temperance society. The counsel 
for the grogshop pounced on him. 

“An’, Mr. Dane, was it you yoursilf was in that 
public house ?” 

“Tt was, sir.” 

“An’, Mr. Dane of the Chapel Royal, did yez 
take anything there?” : 

“T did, sir,” was the astonishing answer. 

“Aha! An’, Mr. Dane of the Chapel Royal, an’ 
Mr. Prisident of the Temperance Society, what 
did yez take sn that public house?” 

“J took a chair, sir. I also took notes, and here 
they are,” was the crushing reply. 

An Englishman, present at the discussion, 
insisted that the most prosaic of his countrymen 
was liable to break out into a joke, and a good 
one, and cited the Marquis of Hartington, now 
Duke of Devonshire, who is noted as being 4 
sensible, but dull and tedious speaker. ; 

Lady Harcourt, once seated beside him at 
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dinner, said: “I am sure you'would like to hang 
my husband!” 

“No. But I should like to suspend him for 
awhile,” he said, quickly. 

“Marquis,” once said a pert girl to him, “‘is it 
true that you yawned and nodded through your 
own speech last night?” 

“Yes. But you should have heard the speech!” 
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RUINOUS “ PATRIOTISM.” 


There is a kind of unthinking patriotism which 
is never admirable and is sometimes dangerous. 
Women are prone to it; and as few men are brave 
enough to face a woman’s taunt of cowardice, 
much harm has more than once been done by their 
thoughtlessness. 

The Baroness Bertha Von Suttner, an Austrian 
lady, the author of “Ground Arms,” a novel 
directed against indiscriminate war-making, has 
lately related an incident which is tragically 
illustrative of the harm unwise “patriotism” can 
work. 

Before the Polish insurrection in 1863, the wisest 
leaders among the Poles had a plan for the 
deliverance of their country which promised 


success, but which involved a certain amount of | gol 


patient waiting and much moral and persistent 
political endeavor. A single rash movement 
would probably arouse the government of Russia, 
and bring about measures that would destroy the 
hopes of the Poles. 

At a social dinner at the house of an aristocratic 
lady in Warsaw, at which none but faithful Poles 
were present, the plans for the movement were 
discussed. 

All the men présent, in the absence of the ladies 
in the drawing-room, agreed to the plan, and 
also agreed to the evident proposition that an 
insurrection at that time would be hopeless; that 
it would involve the country in bloodshed and 
ruin, and would extinguish the last hope of Polish 
freedom. 

The gentlemen resolved to say no niore about 
the matter, but one of them, after they had 
rejoined the ladies, let out the secret that there 
would be no insurrection. The word passed from 
one to another, and nearly all of them turned 
contemptuously against the men. 

“What!” they cried. “Is any Pole capable of 
such cowardice? Who could propose anything 
so disgraceful? We shall see who are cowards, 
and who are brave men!” 

Some of the less steady among the men found 
the taunts insupportable. In a day or two they 
set the insurrection in motion. It resulted in 
crushing defeat, and in the end of all hope of 
Polish independence. ‘ 


* 
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A GENIAL BISHOP. 


The late Bishop How, of Wakefield, England, 
had a merry humor and could appreciate a good 
joke, even when it was pointed straight at him. 
He was a man of small stature, and his figure 
lent itself to a jest. 

Soon after his elevation to the See of Wakefield, 
as his son tells us in a recent biography, the 
bishop happened to enter a certain parish church 
for the first time. He was to preach there the 
following day, and the Yorkshire verger came up 
to him and said, with all seriousness: 

“A’ve put a platform in t’ pulpit for yow. 
Yow’ll excuse me, but a little man in it looks as 
if he were in a toob.” . 

Another story which the bishop was fond of 
repeating, related to an elderly woman. She had 
just been confirmed, and the excitement of the 
ceremony had been almost too much for her. 

“Ah!” she gasped. “A turned sick three times, 
but A banged through.” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


forward deck. But the wave did not strike 
the ship broadside, and the rush of water astern 
swept her beyond the course of the iceberg. 

“T have faced death in many forms,” said one 
of the ship’s officers afterward, “but none that 
for suddenness and appalling possibilities sur- 
passed this. If that wave had struck us fairly, 
the Indians would be telling this tale, not I.” 


A PLAGUE-STRICKEN CITY. 


A distinguished foreigner, Prince Bojidar 
Karageorgevitch, gives a graphic picture of the 
city of Bombay during the last terrible plague. 
The streets were silent. In the bazaars there 
was no shouting of voices, no bargaining. A few 
people would stand about the stalls and examine 
the goods, but the seller never seemed to care. 


It is afternoon. Suddenly there is a clatter of 
tom-toms and rattling of castanets. A Hindu 
funeral is ~~ | by. The dead lay stretched on 
a bier, his face painted and horrible, with dreadful 
scarlet cheeks covered with wreaths of jasmine 
and roses. A man walks before the corpse, 

ing a jarof burning charcoal to light the 


funeral yi. 

A Mo edan funeral now. The body was in 

a coffin, covered with red stuff sparkling with 

id thread. The bearers and mourners chanted 
an almost cheerful measure as they marched very 
cows to the burial-ground by the seaside, where 
the dead rest under spreading banians and 
flowering jasmine. 

Then a Parsee woman stopped my servant to 
ask if I were a doctor. 

“A doctor? I cannot say,” replied Abibulla, 
“but the sahib knows many things.” 

The woman’s eyes entreated me. Would I not 
come? It would comfort the sick man, and help 
him, perhaps, to die easily if the gods would not 
spare him. 


At the door of the house the sick man’s wife 
was washing a white robe, in which he would 
be dressed for the ve on the morrow. The 
nearest relative of the dying must always wash 
his garment, and the woman, knowing that her 
husband had the plague and was doomed, was 
required by ritual Prepare for the burial while 
her husband was yet living. Her face wore a look 
of mute and tearless resignation that terrified me. 

The plague-stricken man lay on a low 
struggling with anguish. Large drops of swea 
stood out on his face, his throat was wrapped in 
wet bandages and he spoke with difficulty, as 
in a dream: 

“Pané, sahib!”—‘‘ Water, sir!” 

Then he closed his eyes and fell asleep at once, 
and so would he sleep till the end. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE’S HORSES. 


Anecdotes of Chief Justice John Marshall 
generally emphasize the simplicity of his nature. 
Like most men who are truly great, he was too 
generous and unsuspicious to comprehend the 
petty devices of small men. A correspondent of 
the New York Sun tells this to illustrate the point: 


The carriage horses of the chief justice were 
exceedingly thin, and his family told him that it 
was currently hinted that Jerry, the colored 
coachman, exchanged too great a proportion of 
the horse-feed for whiskey for personal use to 
allow the horses food enough to keep them in a 
good and creditable condition. 

The judge went to the stable and directed 
Jerry’s attention to the poor appearance of the 
horses, told him of the rumor about his exchang- 
ing oats and hay for whiskey, and thereby 
depriving the horses of their necessary supply of 
food, and spoke of the sleek, fat team driven by 
his neighbor Brewer. 

“Laws, Massa John,” said Jerry, “it’s the natur’ 
of the animals. Look at Mr. Brewer hisself, sah; 
a short, fat, fresey gen’leman, that aint seed his 
boots, after his feet was in’em, for yeahs, while 

ou, sah, is tall an’ roun’-shouldered an’ sees your 

eet all de time youse walkin’; an’ look at his 
coachman, thicker through than he is long, whiles 
I’se only skin an’ bones! Of course his critters is 
fat, while yours is thin. It’s their natur’, Massa 
John. It’s their natur’. They belongs to the 
fat Lf an’ we all belongs to de lean kin’. It’s 


“Perhaps that is so,” said the udge, refiectively, 
and walked away as if satisfied with the explana- 
mn. 


At one time Bishop How was the guest of a/| tio 


gentleman at whose house he had never stopped 
before. Toward evening he was missing, and his 
host, who knew his characteristics, sought him 
in the nursery. There sat the bishop, and on his 
knee a little girl of three, each telling the other 
stories. Just then it was the child’s turn. Her 
eyes were dancing with merriment, and her head 
was nodding. 

“Once,” she said, speaking very confidentially, 
“TI had a little pussy-cat, and it laid on its back 
and it put up its feet and died, and then it came 
to life again. And then it jumped square into the 
river and the fishes ate it all up!” and the good 
bishop enjoyed the story quite as much as the tot 
on his knee. 

As the bishop was once leaving a factory town 
in Yorkshire, a workman thrust his head through 
the window of the carriage and said: 

“We all like you; coom again!” 
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A SHIP’S PERIL. 

The perils of a trip to the gold-fields of the 
Klondike beset the traveller almost from the start. 
An adventure which recently befell the steamship 
City of Topeka, sailing northward with a large 

ber of p gers bound for Juneau, was 
terrible, but not unique. 

The steamer was passing the face of Muir 
glacier, and her decks were crowded with people 
gazing in admiration at the mountain of ice. 
Suddenly the mountain split, an immense peak 
broke from the glacier, and thousands upon 
thousands of tons of deep blue ice crashed into 
the bay. 

The splash was so tremendous that about the 
mass the water rose in a solid wall. In a moment 
the vast iceberg came to the surface and floated 
Straight toward where the Topeka was tossing 
in the rough water. , 

From her overcrowded deck two hundred people 
Stared in despair at the oncoming monument of 
death. The end seemed only a question of 
minutes, but the captain and his crew did their 
full duty. 

“Forward, full steam, ahead!” he ordered, and 
the big excursion steamer lurched forward. The 
hext instant the great swell that preceded the ice- 
berg broke over the Topeka’s stern, and the 
Passengers, panic-stricken, pressed toward the 








MIXED. 


One may be permitted to make bulls, surely, 
when writing about them; and so it is allowable 
for us to say that all “Irish bulls” are not Irish. 


For example, there was a free-trade semi-weekl! 
newspaper started in 1830, at Washington, entitled 
the Banner of the Constitution. It was removed 
to New York in 1831, and published in Philadelphia 
in 1832. Then it died. 

The publisher and editor was so much encour- 
aged at one time during the first ye of the life 
of the paper that he determined to make his 
paper a daily, and to change the yee gf toa 

ri-weekly. Later circumstances caused him to 
give up his promet of a change altogether. He 
omitted to mention the last part of his plan when 
he issued the prospectus of daily, but repaired 
the mistake in the following notice: 

“We will be obliged to the gentlemen who hold 
copies of the prospectus of this paper as it is to 
be ay my after the first of December next, to 
make the following memorandum on it: “The 
semi-weekly re at five dollars per annum will 
be publishe ree times a week during the 
session of Congress.’ ” 


TIME AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Sir William Robinson, at one time Governor of 
Trinidad, recently read a paper before the Royal 
Colonial Institute of London in which he has 
incorporated many of the quaint sayings of the 
natives, one, which follows, being peculiarly rich 
in negro philosophy: 

The late Bishop Rawle, 
in idleness by roads 
managed to pass the time. 

“T sit in de sun, massa, an’ let de time pass 
me!” was the smiling reply. 


assing a nope sitting 
e, asked him how he 


A HELPFUL MALADY. 


The nurse who is the heroine of Miss Beatrice | 


Harraden’s recent book, “The Fowler,” displays, 
in the fragment below, a sense of humor and a 
knowledge of a certain phase of human nature 
that are a credit to her profession. 

A lady remarked of a gentleman who was always 
fancying himself ill, that he had discovered 
another ailment. 

“Ah, I am glad to hear that!” the nurse replied. 
“It wea Seg him in health and spirits for quite 
six weeks.” 
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SUSPENDER 


No article of man’s 
dress has so much to 
do with his comfort or 
discomfort as the sus- 
pender. The inventor, 
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y has skilfully combined 
/* in the President Sus- 
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Wise Picnickers 
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GRAPE-NUTS. 


Ready Cooked, Delicious and 
Most Nutritious. 





FOR PICNICS. 

In making up lunch for picnickers, some form 
of substantial food that cannot easily be injured 
in transit should be supplied, and the most ideal 
article for that purpose is Grape-Nuts. This food 
comes in a 15-cent package, is already thoroughly 
cooked and can be used either dry or with the 
addition of some milk or cream. 

Grape-Nuts are used by some epicures in frying 
fish, for they add a delightful flavor and are 
naturally superior to the ordinary crumbed crack- 
ers or corn-meal for this purpose. In addition to 
the convenience of Grape-Nuts, their high nutri 
tive food value should not be lost sight of. 
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f———y HE Mandel label is a passport to favorable 

consideration among ashtonable dressers, 

is to an American-made garment what 

the name “Worth” is to a foreign creation. 

Mandel’s suits and coats have no equal — 

they are superior to all others in style, ma- 

terial and workmanship, and are famous for absolute 
perfection of fit. 


No. 304. 
Ladies’ cloth jacket— 


made of fine all-wool 
kersey, lined through- 


extra heavy satin - 
dame — a perfectly 
made, perfectly tail- 
ored, perfect-fitting 
garment — a 
jacket worth ali 
‘ $15 — Our 
special 
price 
only 


$10. 





The name Man- 
del is a guarantee 
of dependability 
ted home-| and service-giv- 


No. 30}. 


Made from fine im 


spun, in the new ozfords, also in| ing worth—a 
navy and black —the finest tailor-| pledge of expert 
made suit in America for $10. workmanship 











and perfect fit- 
ting attributes,as 
well as a certifi- 
eate of faultiess style. It is acknowledged the world 
over that the Mandel styles are superior to all others. 

~ | have an exclusive, strikingly handsome style- 
touch that at once proclaims them to be of that high, 
artistic custom-made-to-order that always appeals to 
refined, fashionable dressers. Our new fall catalogue, 
with five handsome colored fashion plates, shows 100 
of the latest Paris styles in coats and tailor-made suits. 
Some as low as $5 and $10, actually less than ordinary 
wholesale prices. Write t . 
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SKIRTS and TROUSERS. 


Ribbed Ba 


been proven hy three 


Why not buy the best? 


It is the HEEL of your rubber that SLIPS, that 
BREAKS down and WEARS out first. It 
SMOOTH heel and CLOTHING (when wet) that 
SUCK up WATER, MUD and SLUSH, and soil 


Bailey’s Patented 


by its construction PREVENTS all this, which has 


Made in best quality only, in both high and low 
cut, to fit all shapes of shoes for MEN and WOMEN. 


the poor kind you have always worn. 
cents per pair; Women’s, 65 cents per pair. 


Rubbers. 


is the 


ck Rubber 


years of ACTUAL TEST. 


They cost no more than 
Men’s, 90 





HOW TO ORDER THEM. 


Take this ad. to your dealer; 
if he does not have them he will 
order them for you. We will 
sell him one pair or a case. 





HOOD RUBBER CO, 
Sote Manufacturers, 


99 Bedford St, 
Boston, Mass. 
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PERATIO 


BY SAMUEL V. COLE 






“Come,” said the little 
Ether-Atoms, 

“Let us cling together and 
march together. 

Millions and millions and millions are we; 


Let us form and march like the waves of the sea, | 


With shoulder to shoulder, hand linked in hand, 
Line behind line of us. Here we stand! 
Steady, there! Wait for the word of command. 
Steady, my comrades! Is everything right? 
Now, all as one of us, into the night!” 

So they clung together and marched together, 
And the world was filled with light. 


“Come,” said the little Vibrations-in-Air, 
“Let us cling together and work together, 
Starting not off on our separate tracks, 
But all within touch, that whatever each lacks 
The rest may supply, and that each, great or 
small, 
May something contribute—to soar, run or 
crawl— 
Toward the one common end; there is work for 
us all; 
And mingling our efforts, the weak with the 
strong, 
Break we a path through the silence along!” 
So they clung together and helped one another, 
And the world was filled with song. 


“And now,” said the children of men on earth, 

“Let us cling together, and work together, 
And help one another, and turn our words 
Into golden action, and sheathe our swords! 
Let us tunnel the mountain, span the plain, 
Stretch hands to each other across the main, 
And each man’s wealth be for all men’s gain; 
Then unto his neighbor let every one 
Say, ‘Be of good courage,’ and let the word run.” 
So they clung together, and, lo, as in heaven 
His will upon earth was done. 
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Bowery Ike. 


T was “Rummy” who first called Mr. 
Hadley’s attention to Bowery Ike. 
That was in September, 1884. 
Ike was one of the most alert 
thieves in New York. He 
made it his “specialty” to go 
into buildings where carpenters 
were at work, and steal the 
watches from their coats when 
these were hanging up. In 
describing his prowess, Rummy 
said enthusiastically: ‘‘Why, I 
have known him to swipe eight 
watches at atime! Yesterday 
he got pinched. *Twas too bad, for he had a 
number one gold ticker in his pocket he was 
going away with.” 

The outcome of the interview was, that Mr. 
Hadley, the “friend of the wicked,’’ went to the 
Tombs next morning, and persuaded the judge 
to give the thief only six months on the island. 
There Mr. Hadley visited the boy many times, 
and began to like him very much. He interested 
his wife in his newly found protégé, and she 
began to pray for the bad boy’s redemption. 

Many people thought that she might as well 
pray for the moon, for lke was born a thief. 
He had been arrested many times, and often 
imprisoned. His only education had been received 
in the New York Juvenile Asylum, from whence 
he escaped. He was a petty sneak-thief. It is 
harder for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle, than for that kind of thief to reform. 

When Ike was released, Mr. Hadley got him 
work. He did well, was trusted, and _ rose toa 
place of responsibility, where larger or smaller 
amounts of money passed through his hands. 
In this place he did not steal, but the monotony 
of such a life became intolerable to his active 
temperament, and one day he disappeared. 

Some time passed before he came to the surface 
again—as suddenly as he had vanished. He 
presented himself to Mr. Hadley, asked him for 
work, and began at the bottom once more. At 
one time a business rival of Mr. Hadley hired 
Ike, thinking he had taken away Mr. Hadley’s 
“mascot."’ But Ike stole his clothes, his watch, 
his money, and would have stolen his store if he 
could. Detectives were employed to hunt him 
down. Six months after that, he came to Mr. 
Hadley again. 

“Ike, why did you rob that man?” was the 
first question. 

“Oh,” he said, “I had to. He watched me.” 

A great love had sprung up in Mr. Hadley’s 
heart for this poor criminal. He determined to 
save him, if love and prayer could do it. 

While serving time for his last offence Ike 
promised his benefactor that he would forsake 
his vicious ways, and lead an honest life. He 
kept his promise. Mr. and Mrs. Hadley had 
their reward, after the hopes and prayers of 
years. 

The redeemed thief gave convincing evidence 
of a changed purpose in life, and he did not 
withhold his public testimony. His old chums 
would drop in at the Water Street Mission to 
make sure if it was Bowery Ike who spoke 
there, and if he had really stopped stealing. The 
habit of truth-telling came hard to the new 
convert, and when he transgressed, his deep 
remorse would cause him to get up in meeting 
and openly call himself a liar, and then to fully 
state the truth. But he never stole again, and 
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his life ‘continued clean, although his old com- 
panions not infrequently urged him to return to 
the excitements of his former life. 

He was finally sent to the Moody Bible School 
in Chicago, where he developed an unusual 
knowledge of the Bible. He had charge for 
eighteen months of an out-of-door mission in 
that city. Just as he was ready to return East 
to his Water Street Mission, he suddenly died 
of heart-disease. 

Bowery Ike’s conversion has been considered 
an unusual case. It took ten years of faithful 
and prayerful effort, under the most discouraging 
conditions, to lead this apparently hopeless thief 
into the higher, better life. It was as much of 
a miracle as the turning of water into wine, but 
to call it “unusual” is a mistake. Such miracles 
of transformation are going on constantly all 
around us. There is no life that has ever been 
lived, or ever will be lived, too vile to be made 
pure by allegiance to the Divine Teacher, to 
whom poor Ike was led to give his love and the 
faithful service of a contrite heart. 
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Gounod’s First Composition. 


ENIUS generally has to fight its way to 

¢ success, and the case of the well-known 

composer of Faust was no exception to 

the rule. Shortly before his death Gounod wrote 

a brief account of how he became a musician, and 

this has lately been published for the first time in 
the British Weekly. 

It was before the boy was thirteen years old 
that the spirit of music stirred in his nature. He 
was a pupil at the Harcourt school, and had the 
hard discipline of seeing his mother trudge through 
winter snow and beneath summer sun to obtain 
the means to pay for the education of her children. 
The boy longed for the day when he could help 
her. But her views of how that day was to dawn 
differed from his own. She wanted him to go to 
a university, while he felt that only through music 
could he live his real life. 


His mother was determined. She would do 
anything rather than see her son a “vagabond 
ician.” d inevitable that he must 
become a soldier. At last he appealed to her 


again. 

aT will stay at school if you wish it,” he said, 
‘but one thing I am determined on. I will never 
become a soldier.” 

“Do you mean that you will not obey the law 
which calls for military service?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied, “but I mean that the law shall 
be a dead letter, so far as I am concerned. I will 
win the Prix de Rome, which will free me from 
the necessity of becoming a soldier.” 

His mother saw that he was in earnest, and 
went to the school principal, Father Pierson, to 
lay the matter before him. This pleasant old 
gentleman sent for the lad. 

“So, my little fellow,” he said, “we are going to 
spend our life among musicians.” 

“Yes, Mr. Pierson,” was the answer. 

“But music—is that a profession?” asked the 
instructor. 

“What about Mozart, Meyerbeer and Weber?” 
replied Gounod. 

he good principal was somewhat taken aback. 

“Oh, Mozart! That is a different matter alto- 
vether,” he said. “He —_ proof of genius when 

was only your age. But you, what can you do? 
Let us see.” 

With these words he seribbled on a piece of 
paper Joseph’s ballad beginning, “ en my 
- eo was past.” He handed Gounod the 
sheet, 

» *< oT let me have some music for these words,” 

e said. 

The boy ran off, and two hours later came back 
with his first 1 iti 

“Good gracious!” said the old gentleman. “You 
are a terribie fellow. Go ahead and sing your 
little song now.” 

“Sing without a piano?” remonstrated the boy. 

“What do you want a piano for?” 

“To play an Leg my agent It is impossible 
in any way to set forth the true harmony of the 
work without,” = the lad. 

“Nonsense, I don’t care a a Leg * pened harmony,” 
said the old gentleman. “What I want to know 
is whether you have any musical ideas, any true 
musical temperament. Go ahead.” 

The boy be to sing, and when he had finished 
he pianos timorously at his critic. Tears stood 
in old_man’s eyes, and more rolled down his 
cheeks. He was so strangely moved that the boy 
composer was not surprised to find himself the 
next moment in his arms. 

“It is beautiful, beautiful, rr! boy,” he said. 
“‘We will make something out of you. You shall 
become a musician, for the real fire is in you.” 

And so the first step was taken and the lad had 
secured a champion. His mother allowed him to 
study music, and three years later he took the 
Fob a de Rome,” and accomplished his heart’s 

esire. 














Sergeant Furguson’s Adventure. 


HEN the United States army lay along 
W the southern shore of the Rio Grande 

River, on the island of Luzon, near 
Calumpit, on the night of the 25th of last April, 
Colonel Funston formed the plan of taking a few 
men by night across the broken girders of the 
iron bridge which the Filipinos had sought to 
destroy. Once across, those men were to make a 
great shouting and shooting, supported by the 
infantry fire from the southern bank, and it was 
expected that a panic would be spread in the 
ranks of the insurgents. But Colonel Funston 
first sent Sergeant Furguson of his regiment, the 
Twentieth Kansas, across the bridge to recon- 
noitre. What happened to him is told by Mr. 
John F. Bass in Harper’s Weekly. ° 


Clouds covering the moon made it somewhat 
dark. The bridge was about eighty yards long; 
the rails and 4 — had been removed by 
the insurgents, leaving 
walk on. The cross-girders were about seven 
feet apart, and those ‘running the length of the 
bridge about four feet apart. The iron uprights 
which originally held the upper girders were still 
in place, and hindered Furguson’s progress. 

e started ‘in his underclothing, and slowly 
and cautiously crept from girder to girder. The 
distance between them wa great that he 
immediately realized that if he were wounded he 
would surely drop into the river. 

Slowly he approached the northern bank. At 
every girder he halted and listened. The dim 
heavy mass of the insurgent trenches in front of 
him began to take shape. From one side of the 
river naturally no sound came, and on the other 
the insurgents were either asleep or were silently 


only the lower girders to | | 





COMPANION. 


watchful in order to guard against surprise. This 
latter conjecture proved to be the true one. 

Had Furguson made a false move, so as to 
strike in the darkness any portion of the iron 
bridge, the reverberation would have been the 
— for a general fusillade from the insurgent 
8 


e. 

By and by Furguson was within ten feet of the 
Filipinos’ end of the bridge. He listened; at first 
there was no sound, and then he heard the tread 
of a sentry. The sentry was barefooted, and 
therefore got almost to the bridge before Fur- 
guson heard him. Perhaps the Filipino kicked a 
stone with his foot, or it may be that the sense of 
hearing is abnormally acute under such condi- 
tions. At any rate, Furguson heard the sentry 
before he reached the end of the bridge. 

There the sentry hesitated a moment. Whether 
some noise aroused his suspicion, or whether it 
was part of his regular beat to go a little way out 
on the bridge, is not known. Whatever the reason, 
the sentry advanced along the bridge on the 
girders toward where Furguson lay crouching. 

On came the Filipino; Furguson was sure that 
he would come within touch of him. This meant 
death for Furguson, for evenif, unarmed, he could 
succeed in tipping the sentry into the water, the 
noise would alarm the camp, and a fusillade would 
be opened on the bridge which would send the 
Kansan after the Filipino. The sentry came 
within a few feet—then turned and went back 
again. Furguson kept still as death. The sentry 
resumed his silent march up and down on the 


Furguson saw that it would be impossible for 
armed men to cross the Le and surprise the 
insurgents. Men with rifles and ammunition would 
make so much noise that fire would instantly be 
opened from the Filipino trenches. He, there- 
fore, crept silently back, and reported to Colonel 
Funston, who then formed a plan for crossing 
with the aid of rafts. 
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Dusk on the wide, low plain, 
And a glint in the foreground lying— 
Water fringed by a ring of tremulous whispering 
reeds ; 
And over it circling bats 
And the sound of the killdees’ crying, 
And around it the sigh of the wind in a network of 
shivering weeds. 


Dusk on the wide, low plain, 
And a star in the distance peering 
Over the serried peaks of shifting, vanishing blue; 
And an oak-tree black on the sand, 
And a hare loping off through the clearing, 
And, out where the tarweeds toss, the bleat of a 
wandering ewe. 


Dusk on the wide, low plain, 
And a crane to the pools descending, 
And soft where the mulleins wait, the flit of a ground- 
owl’s wing; 
And a hawk beating home to his perch 
Where the clouds with the crests are blending, 
And shades of the hastening night round the lessening 
foot-hills cling. 


——_—_s+-o-2——____— 


Sermons in Stones. 


WRITER in the Gentleman’s Mag has 
recently offered a collection of English 
epitaphs, including a few clever ones of 

the punning variety. Here, for example, is one 
on a Doctor Fuller: 
“Here lies Fuller’s earth.” 


Some of the epitaphs are self-contradictory or 
paradoxical, like this one on Ann Mann: 


She lived an old maid, 
And died an old Mann. 


At Norwich Matthew Mud is buried: 
Here lie tthew Mud, 
Death 





And now dead he is dirt. 
A Mr. Stone composed his own elegiac couplet: 


Jerusalem’s curse is not fulfilled in me, 
For here’s a stone upon a Stone, you see. 


The Rey. Mr. Chest, vicar of Chepstow, less 
fortunate than Mr. Stone, was at the mercy of his 
son-in-law, Mr. Downton, who any settled 
many an old score in a satirical epitaph: 

Here lies at rest, I do protest, 
One chest within another: 
The chest of wood was very good; 
Who says so of the other? 

Some men, like Merideth, a former organist at 
St. Mary Winton College, Oxford, seem to have 
been named to meet the exigencies of rhyme and 
their vocation: 

Here lies one blown out of breath, 
Who lived a merry life, and died a Merideth. 


An epitaph, too ingenious to have been made by 
the fool of the family, emphasizes the fact that a 
man need not be illustrious in life in order to be 
happily summed up at life’s close: 


By death’s im scythe was mown 
Poor Hatt—he lies beneath this stone ; 


e 
Death saw, and pitying his mishap. 
Has given him here a good long nap. 


oe 


Stealing a Bear’s Cubs. 


T is perhaps rather amusing to steal a pair of 
| whimpering bear cubs and carry them off, 
but in one case, recorded in Current Litera- 
ture, the travellers who engaged in the pastime 
found the grief of the mother too real to allow 
them to persist in the fun. They were a professor 
and five seniors from an Eastern college, and the 
scene of their adventure was the Seneca Indian 
Reservation, near the line between Pennsylvania 
and New York. 


They came upon a couple of little cubs snuggled 
away in the bush, and scarcely realizing what 
they did, carried them to their boat and covered 
them with a coat. Then they hastily pushed off 
and paddled up-stream to be farther from the 
infuriated mother when she should discover her 


Oss. 
The little fellows kept up a continual mh . 
and soon a plunge caused the travellers to loo 
back, and there was the old bear puffing and 
floundering across in search of her babies. 

The almost human intelligence and solicitude 
she displayed made it no easy matter to persist in 
the abduction of the cubs. Pressing on ahead of 
the boat a few rods, she would plunge into the 
stream and iiecoors it, and when evaded and 

ssed, would take to the bank again and repeat 
he attempt with increased cunning. 

Her actions were intensely human. She 
screamed and scolded, wept and moaned, her 
tears flowing freely, her lips and under jaw 
trembling. e hid her face in her paws, 


then held them forth as if beseeching. Some of 
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fhe party were for giving up the cubs, but others 
eld ou 

The babies whimpered incessantly, and the 
mother’s demonstrations of grief grew more 
touching. Her anger seemed to abate, but in its 
plave came more plaintive tones. She showed no 
signs of abandoning the chase. 

At last it was decided to surrender the cubs, 
and the boat was = across to the bank 
opposite to the old bear. There the little ones 
were oon Peon’ on the sandy beach, and the 
party hurried back to the boat. They were none 
too soon, for the instant they lifted her babies in 
sight the mother started across. 

She went to the cubs, nosed them over, search- 
ing for wounds, and then licked their glossy fur 
affectionately, crying meanwhile like a human 
mother weeping for f, . Then after reproaching 
the travellers furious y. for a minute, she took 
both cubs up by the neck, and holding them in her 
great jaws, carried them off into the woods. 


| 





Not on the Time-Table. 


N the rarefied atmosphere of the high table- 
lands of Mexico objects that are really a long 
way off appear to be close at hand. This has 

led to many ludicrous mistakes on the part of 
tourists, and even on the part of those having a 
knowledge of the peculiarity of the country. 

The Mexican Central Railroad has a tangent 
(section of track in which there is no curve) that 
is said to be the longest in the world. It is over 
sixty miles in length, and a locomotive headlight 
ean be seen, of course, for a very long distance. 

One evening a train rounded the curve ap- 
proaching this tangent, and as it entered on the 
straight track its brakes suddenly began to grind. 
lt soon came to a standstill, and the conductor, 
fearing that an accident had befallen the engine, 
hurried forward, and was shown by the engineer 
a —_ that was twinkling and dancing on the 
track directly ahead. 

“A headlight, sure,” the engineer said. “Must 
be an extra and the despatehers have overlooked 
it, for our orders do not mention it.” 

“Guess you are right,” the conductor repiied; 
“but I never knew the despatchers to be so care- 
less before; anywhere but on this tangent there 
would have been a collision and somebody killed. 
We’d better move ahead slowly to the next 
side-track, we can’t tell just how near that train 
mag De, and wait for it to pass us there.” 

ey reached the side-track in safety, and 
jovne on it, awaited the coming of the other 
train. alf an hour passed, and the engineer 
was fuming, wondering how much longer he was 
to be delayed, when the conductor called to him 
to step out to the main line. 

“What do you think of that headlight, now?” 
be asked, when the engineer had joined him. 
“Seems to have got clear up and off the road.” 

The engineer gazed at the twinkling light, then, 
“Venus, by Jupiter!” he exclaimed. “Billy, 
we’ve ret te to let a star go by, or my 








name’s not Smith! 





tor 


The Penalty of Curiosity. 


SOMEWHAT distressing but undoubtedly 
righteous retribution recently overtook a 
clerk in the British postal service at 

Birmingham. Among the packets received at the 
office one day was one containing a pair of hand- 
cuffs, which were being sent from Derby to a 
manufacturer in Birmingham to be fitted with a 
key. The paper covering of the parcel had been 
torn during transit, so that the handcuffs were 
exposed to view. 

They were an object of curiosity to the clerks, 
and presently one of the young men jocularly 
clasped one of the cuffs around his left wrist. It 
was then that he discovered that there was no key 
—_— it. The handcuff was on his wrist “to 
8 Rid 


e young man went to the police station, and 
an officer found a key that he thought would fit. 
But in turning it round, he broke it off in the cuff. 
Now the broken key would have to be drilled out, 
or the handcuff filed through, before the clerk 
could get it off. 

The day was Sunday, and all the shops, includ- 
ing the manufacturer’s place, were closed. The 
clerk returned to post-office, and explained 
his plight 1 er superintendent. This official 


orde take the first train to Derby the 
next morning, explain the whole circumstance to 
the owner of the andcuffs, apologize to him, and 


then return to Birmingham and go to the manu- 
facturer’s and have the handcuff filed off. 





———-_ see — - 


A Naval Solomon. 


APTAIN McB., a credit to his race, says 
London Spare Moments, was once in 
command of a troop-ship returning from 

India. On board he had as passengers three 
ladies, all wives of officers in her majesty’s service. 


Now it fell out that the cabin allotted to them 
was fitted up to accommodate four, and conse- 
quently it contained four wash-basins, one of 
which was far larger than the other three. 

For the right to use this particular basin each 
lady put forth her claim, citing her husband’s 
position in the army. But the husbands, unfortu- 
nately, all proved to be of — rank, so to settle 
the matter the trio bearded the captain in his 


cabin. 
“We will leave it —_ to pom, captain,” they 
said, “and abide by your decision.” 

Captain McB. cogitated, and then declared 
| solemnly, with the faintest twinkle in his gray 


eyes: 

“Leddies, as it is no’ a matter o’ rank, I think it 

| would be co the oldest amang ye suld have the 
w ” 


| beegest . 

th murmured thanks the ladies filed out 
| again, but that basin was never used during the 
voyage. 





—____$¢.¢-—_____—— 


Tactful. 


LITTLE tact sometimes saves a great deal 
of pain, and every man whose duty it is te 
select or dismiss employés will find its use 

as essential to his own comfort as to that of the 
men with whom he deals. The New York Sw’ 
tells the story of a case which called for extrao! 
dinary tact and received it. 

The conductor was trying the voice of a youn+ 
woman who wished to secure a place in an oper 
troupe. The manager was standing by. nt 
candidate was frail and timid. She finished he! 
song with an air of distress. 

“How is it?” asked the manager, unceremon'- 
ously. 

The conductor caught the pleading ores of the 

rl. But he had his duty to perform. e struck 

ree notes on the piano and left the rest to th« 





manager. 
The three notes were B A D. 
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Good-by. 

Little fishes in the brook 
Play without a fear, 

You are safe from rod and hook 
Till another year. 

Autumn flowers ungathered grow 
In the meadows gay, 

Little hands that loved you so 
Now are far away. 

Eyes that all your secrets learned, 
Now must learn from books, 

Little feet to school have turned 
From the woods and brooks. 

EB. BH. f. 


* 
> 





Frank’s Visit to the Quartz- 
Mine. 


The morning after Frank’s arrival at the 
mining-camp, he was awakened by the rising- 
bell, and dressing quickly, he went with his 
father to breakfast in the boarding-house. When 
they entered, they found the miners already 
seated at a long wooden table, bare of covering, 
but scrubbed smooth and white. 

Frank was given a seat beside his father, who 
introduced him to the men as “‘my boy, who has 
come to learn how to run a mine.” He felt 
much elated at the hearty reception he received, 
and took a special liking to “Dave,” a big, 
brawny man who sat opposite. 

After breakfast his father left him to wander 
about and amuse himself until nine o’clock, 
when, if mamma were ready, they were to visit 
the mine. Frank enjoyed seeing the camp alone, 
and discovering things for himself. He felt the 
joy of an explorer in a new land. 

He noticed that the camp was built on a small 
flat, on the side of the mountain, and that just 
below it ran a stream of sparkling water. He 
judged that this would be a good place to fish, 
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and meant to try it soon. The first large build- 
ing he knew must be the quartz-mill, for he 
could hear the roar of machinery. Next to this 
stood the boarding-house, and then came the 
little cottage which was to be Frank’s home for 
some time. Above this group of buildings stood 
the toolhouse and the blacksmith shop. 

Frank stopped at the shop door to watch the 
blacksmith, who proved to be his friend Dave. 
Dave was mending a broken car-wheel, and he 
invited Frank to enter and see how it was done. 
Frank became so interested in this work that he 
didn’t think of the time until Dave said, “I hear 
some cars coming out of the tunnel, and as it is 
nearly nine o’clock, I think perhaps you’re to go 
back in them when they’re emptied.” 

So Frank said “Good-by,” and ran to the 
house. There he found his father dressed ready 
for the trip, in rubber boots and coat. Frank 
was told that he must dress the same, for the 
mine was very wet. 

When Frank returned in his rubber clothes, 
there stood another man, at whom he gazed 
inquiringly. The stranger pushed back the hat 
that hid his face, and laughingly exclaimed, ‘He 
doesn’t know me!” 

“Mamma!” exclaimed Frank, in astonish- 
ment. His father laughed heartily to think that 
Frank had really been fooled, and Frank could 
not but join in the merriment. 

When they reached the cars, his mother said 
that she would walk rather than ride in those 
muddy cars; but his father smiled, and reminded 
her that her clothes would not be injured, so she 
allowed him to help her into a car. The cars 
were small, so Frank and his father climbed into 
two others. Then the driver mounted the mule, 
and the train started into the tunnel. 

The torch which they carried enabled them to 
see what they were passing, but ahead nothing 
was visible in the black darkness. At first the 
roof and sides of the tunnel were supported by 
thick beams and boards, but farther in it was 
cut out of the solid rock, which needed no 
support. Frank could hear water dropping, 
dropping all about, and the mule splashed along 
in a little stream of it. On one side of the wall 
there was a large iron pipe, which carried fresh 
air into the mine. 

After they had ridden in this way for half an 
hour, Frank spied a faint light ahead, and soon 
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he could discern some dark objects moving about. 
Then the cars stopped, and they all climbed out 
of them, and passed from the narrow tunnel into 
a wide space, about the size of a room. Here 
two men were turning a windlass, and thus 
hoisting from the shaft a large iron bucket of ore. 

“Are you going down?” asked one of the 
men, addressing Frank’s father. 

Papa looked at mamma to see what she would 
say, but when she peeped over the edge of the | 
| deep shaft, she decided to remain where she | 
|was. Frank and his father got into the iron | 
| bucket, and were carefully lowered to the | 
| bottom. Several men, working by the light of | 
candles, were digging out the rock with picks, | 





| and to Frank’s delight, they offered to let him try. | 
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| then you go on something like this: 
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breastplates we have box-covers; a boiler-cover | 
looks better, but cooks are so fussy ! 

Well, when you are all ready, then you are 
Alexander the Great, and if there are more than | 
two of you, the others are his soldiers and 
courtiers and things. So you come along in 
front of Diogenes, and then you stop and say, 
“Hullo!” and he says “Hullo yourself!” and 
“Art thou 
Diogenes, whom they call the wise man?” 

“That’s my name. What do you want?” 

“I am Alexander the Great!” 

“Well, I am Diogenes the Cynic!” 

“I thought I would come and see how you 
were getting along.” 

“Well, you’d better be getting along yourself.”’ 
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Frank took a pick, and working where his 
father showed him, succeeded in breaking off a 
fine piece of ore, yellow with gold. Then they 
returned, triumphant, to mamma; and when the 
cars were ready to go out, they went, too, and 
soon reached the light of day. 

Nina C. KYLeE. 





The Friendly Tub. 


When I get to know a boy pretty well, I 
always ask him if there is a sitztub at his 
house. If he says “No,” then I am sorry for 
him, and ask him to come and play with*ours. 
There are very few things that are so much fun 
asa sitz-tub. I don’t know what we should do 
without ours. 

There are about a hundred games you can 
play with it. One of the best is Diogenes. One 
of you is Diogenes, and he turns the tub over 
and sits in it with his legs along the back—at 
least, that is the way we like best. He must 
have a big dressing-gown and spectacles and a 
lantern. Then the other of you comes along, 
dressed in armor of proof. 

We take a waste-paper basket for a helmet; it 
does very well, unless your mother will let you 
cut holes in the muff-boxes, and mamma won’t. 
We have wooden swords and daggers, and a! 
feather duster does very well in your helmet, if | 
you don’t happen to have a horse’s tail handy. | 
Our horse died, so we have his tail, and it makes | 
a perfectly splendid plume.. For shields and 
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Diogenes didn’t really say this, and I was | 
pretty mad with Tom for putting it in, but he | 
said it was just like the old Cynic, and any way, | 
he was going to say what he liked. But I went | 
on just the way the story does. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, Diogenes ?”’ 

“VYes,’ 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Get out!” | 

Now I wasn’t going to stand that, for the 
story says, “Get out of my sunshine!” which 
isn’t half so rude. I told Tom so, but he just | 
said, “Get out!’ again. So we quarrelled and | 
both had to go to bed; but we had a splendid | 
time. Laura E. RicHarpbs. 
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A Busy Baby. | 
My baby brother sleeps all night, 
And then he sleeps all day. 
A lazy fellow, too, I thought, 
Who did not like to play, | 
Till nurse said he was sleeping hard 
To grow big just like me. | 
So he is busy, now I know, 
As ever he can be. | 
BRACE BAXTER. 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


Of en | men composed am I, 
Sometimes of many a nation; $ 
Along my course I swiftly fly 
In eager emulation. 
I make the big mill-wheels go round, 
In me forth darts the nimble steed, 
The bicycle spins o'er the ground, 
The yacht sails at its utmost speed. 
If you love justice, then with care 
Of prejudice toward me beware, 
For often it has led, in fact, 
To many an unjust, cruel act. 


2. 
A COLLECTION OF TENTS. 


Vacation has come, and we all are free, 
Ho, for the mountains! Ho, for the sea! 
Come away from the city’s heat and din, 
And shelter you one of these tents within. 


A tent for a monarch, a tent for the lazy; 

A tent for the man who is foolish or crazy; 

A tent for the man who’s judicious and firm, 

And a tent for the sinner, who feels he’s a “worm,” 
A tent for the man who with fever is burning, 
And one for the man who’s machinery turning. 

A tent for the student who midnight oil spills, 
Aud one for the farmer, broad acres who tills. 


The tents are all free, if you rightly can guess, 
So get on the railroad, and come by express. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
What some of the United States are, and what 
they do. 


1. A school in a rut. 
2. A mint nose. 
3. An odd relish. 


I hurt a salon Co. 
I am sent on. 
I solder hand. 


4. A whiner’s hemp. ' hew sharp men. 
5. A frail coin. I loaf in ear. 
6. A thing sown I hang towns. 
7. A mine. I name. 
8. Visiting ware. I give in straw. 
9. A war ear lead. 
4. 
ENIGMA. 


Although the pronunciation’s the same, 
Three ways there are of spelling my name. 


a few ; 
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I’m a dye or a cry, one way that I’m spelled, 
Another the name of a man or a boy. 
ain, whenever a tree’s to be felled, 
Atthe third form’s the one that people employ. 


5. 
HIDDEN WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 
Microbes everywhere are found, 
In air and water, and the ground. 
Don’t, I be inform me so, 
Thereby adding to my woe. 
I regret my cat is blue, 
And my dog a greenish hue. 
Thus I ever find my fate, 
Joys are small, anc onrew 8 great. 
But content ere long I'll be, 
Lying ’neath the cypress-tre e. 
II. 
Don’t say all Time’s flowers have faded; 
That the joys of our youth have not staye d. 
I aver that the loveliest maid 
Ever seen has been with me to-day, 
Entertaining me—me, old and jaded! 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first you’re doing while this page you scan; 
| My third you do when talking to a man; 
My second, if a bear should be within, 
It would be well to do my fourth, I ween. 
My whole? Dame Nature does it night and day, 
But writers have to learn the art, they say. 
Still, if their pay is just a cent a line, 

Contrary practice would for them be fine. 


Il. 
Once on a time a witty bard 
Sang of my first a ditty; 
It lived a hundred years, ‘and then 
It went to smash—a pity! 


And reading of that poem bright 
Will always bring my last. 

They chase each other o’er my face 
In a procession fast. 


a can’t guess my whole quite soon, 
hope you will not feel it. 
I a7 to write my puzzle so 

at I can quite conceal it. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The fall. 
2. Don eat, note ad., 
Not a nail, loan a tin, 

national. 
3. 1. Rude, I, 


do a ten, donate, atoned. 
Latin on a, a tan lion, 


meant—rudiment. 2. Inn, ear, 


| sir, ate—incarcerate. 


JOHNNIE, aged seven, was telling his teacher | 
one day some of his likes and dislikes, and | 
finished by saying, “I’m my mother’s boy. I | 
love my mother better than any one in the whole | 
world—but”’—with an air of great secrecy—“ 
don’t tell my father !’’ | 


4. Treason, arson, reason, crimson, mason, par- 
oo bison, season, prison, poison, person, lesson. 
Stone, tone, one. me play. lay. Clout, 
wok, out. Spray, y Py ae ce, race, ace. 
Scowl, cowl, owl. Still, till, ‘i. Blend, lend, end. 
Plaid, laid, aid. 
6. Rep, peer, preen, repent, serpent, per cents., 
pretences, precedents. 


—-s we 


a ee 


eee eS 


| 

















Alfred 


FounD GuUILTY.—Capt. 
Dreyfus was found guilty at Rennes, September 
9th, by the court martial before which he had 
been tried a second time on the charge of treason. 
The judges stood five to two for conviction, but 
they recorded the existence of extenuating cir- 


DREYFUS 


cumstances as a part of their verdict. Dreyfus 
was sentenced te 10 years’ imprisonment. He 
appealed to the court of revision, which has 
power to examine the proceedings for any flaw 
in their regularity, and to confirm or annul the 
sentence. 


FoREIGN WITNESSES FOR DreyFvus.—The 
verdict has made a peculiarly painful impression 
in Germany, because it disregards the most 
solemn disavowals by the highest German 
authorities. In December, 1894, and in January, 
1895, Prince von Miinster, under orders from 
the German Emperor, notified the French gov- 
ernment that the German embassy in France 
never maintained any relations, direct or indirect, 
with Dreyfus. In January, 1898, Count von 
Biilow, the German Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
declared positively in the Reichstag that no 
relations of any kind had ever existed between 
Dreyfus and any German agents. These decla- 
rations were authoritatively repeated in a Berlin 
newspaper the day before the verdict. But they 
were not officially before the court; and the 
judges refused the request of Dreyfus’s counsel 
that the former German and Italian attachés, 
with whom he was charged with having treason- 
able relations, be summoned to testify. 

THE VERDICT AND THE EVIDENCE.—Out- 
side of France, the verdict is almost universally 
regarded as contrary to the evidence, and an 
outrage upon justice. Most of the evidence 
given at the first trial had been vitiated by the 
disclosure of deceptions and forgeries, and at 
the second trial the prosecution failed to produce 
any new evidence to show that the accused had 
sold to foreign agents any of the documents 
enumerated in the bordereau. The bordereau 
itself Esterhazy confesses having written; of the 
incriminating documents in the secret dossier, 
some were forgeries and vthers did not apply to 
the case; and the alleged confession of Dreyfus 
rested on the confused testimony of a single 
officer; and its reported terms, as the Court of 
Cassation decided, were inconsistent with the 
theory that Dreyfus meant it for a confession, 
since it began with an emphatic assertion of 
innocence, ak 

New Batrie-Suips With Historic 
NameEs.—To those who remember the famous 
sea-fight off Cherbourg, France, in June, 1864, 
when the United States corvette Kearsarge 
sunk the Confederate cruiser and commerce- 
destroyer Alabama, it will seem an interesting 
coincidence that new battle-ships for the United 
States navy bearing. these names should have 
had their trial trips within a few days of each 
other. The new Alabama was built by the 
Cramps at Philadelphia, and the Kearsarge at 
Newport News. Both developed a maximum 
speed greater than required by the contract. 
No Alabama has been borne on the naval lists 
of the United States since the outbreak of the 
Civil War. There was at that time a ship-of- 
the-line Alabama, but she was renamed the 
New Hampshire when the State of Alabama 
seceded, and is now doing service as the practice- 
ship of the New York naval reserve. 

THE “KEARSARGE” is a new type of battle 
ship. In size and strength she is a sister ship 
to the Alabama ; but she is the first war-ship 
ever built with two-story turrets, each carrying 
two 8inch guns in the upper story and two 13- 
inch guns in the lower or main turret. The 
Kentucky is being built from the same plans. 
The purpose of this novel construction is to 
reduce the weight and thus to increase the speed, 
without diminishing the broadside fire. 

THE YELLOW FEVER has broken out at 
Key West, and up to September 8th there had 
been 127 cases and 9 deaths. At Hampton, 
Virginia, where the disease 
appeared several weeks ago 
among the inmates of the Sol- 
diers’ Home, it seems to have 
been stamped out. 

Recent DEATHS, — The 
Hion. James B. Eustis of Louisi- 
* ana, formerly United States 
Senator from that state, and 
ambassador to France during the 
second Cleveland administra- 
tion. Rear - Admiral Henry 
F. Picking, U. S. N., command- 
.. ant at the Charlestown navy- 

yard, and for 40 years an officer 
in the navy.—Cornelius Van- 
derbilt of New York, who was 
at the head of the New York 
Central and other important railroad systems, 
and was probably the largest owner of railroac 
properties in the United States. 
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WORK IS (aman 
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MAGIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 











Simple. Durable. Perfect. 
25 cts. Post-paid. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Exclusive territory. 

Seils as soon as it is shown. 

» > COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 
Pat’d Dec. 13, 189. 1 i Sen: 

















Kokomo Ornamental Fence. 


qrenty, diFeorent | designs, cheaper than wood fence. 


pecial Price for Yemeteries and Churches. 
Catalogue free. 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO., 
315 North Street, Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 


Libby's 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop genet for book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.” 


Libby, MoNeill & Libby, Chicago 


















Mr. Pozzoni 


The pioneer manufacturer of Toilet 
Powder in America, originaily Com- 
pounded Pozzoni’s Medicated Com- 
plexion Powder for use in his private 
family, using the purest and most 
costly ingredients, it has now a world 
wide reputation, the formula and 
package have never been changed. It 
has always been packed in a wooden 
box to preserve the perfume and 
beautifying qualities. 

Pozzoni’s Powder could not have 
stood the test of 40 years had it not 
been pure, hatmless and beneficial, 


J. A. Pozzoni Co. 


New York. 


St. Louis 











COMPANION. 


‘One Quarter Former Price. 


WE HAVE HAD PREPARED AN EXCEEDINGLY LARGE EDITION, AND BY SO DOING HAVE 
SAVED MANY DOLLARS ON THE COST OF EACH COPY OF THE NEW EDITION OF 


Tissot’s Life of Christ. 


ITEMS OF 
INTEREST. 


M. Tissot spent 
ten years, much 
of this time in 
Palestine, paint- 
ing the originals 
from which the 
hundreds of il- 
lustrations in his 
work were made. 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1899, 









































INDEED, 


The present fig- 
ure for this, the 
most remarkable 
Religious art work 
of all times is NOW 
easily within the reach 
of every one interested 


in ART or RELIGION. 





These 500 pictures tell 
the entire story of 
Christ’s Life as it has 
never before been pic- 
tured. 





NO WORK has ever 
been so well received 


by PEOPLE, PULPIT 
and P RESS. 


IT CERTAINLY is the 
publishing ACHIEVE- 
MENT of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





The preparation and pub- 
lishing took four years. 
An investment of over 
$400,000 was made be- 
fore the work was ready 
for delivery. 


Each illustration is of 
distinct value. 


UPON REQUEST 


we will forward full par- 
ticulars of the WORK, 
the MODEST PRICE 
and EASY TERMS of 
payment which we now 
offer. 


McClure 





The many reproductions 
of the paintings in color 
are identical with the 
originals. 

Hundreds of thousands 
of visitors to the galler- 
ies have seen these great 


paintings, not < 

only in this Tissot Co., 
country but in 

England and 143 East 25th St., 


France as well. 


New York City. 


Copyright by J. James Tissot, 1895-1899. 
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48 lbs. Snow 
Powder 


at 40c. per You 
can do the work in one 
day. Engage the Bak- 
ing Powder and collect 
the cash at the same 
time. Send us 2 
and the 48 Ibs. and the 
Bicycle ( Boys’ or Girls’) 
will be sent same day 
by freizht prepaid. Get 

our order 
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RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES 2k. Price, $4, 


Comfort, good ap- 

arance, fit, and the 

st materials money 
can buy are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
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GerM-KILLING WALLS.— The investiga- 
tions of Vito lo Bosco, an Italian hygienist, 
show that paper and tapestry wall-coverings in 
houses are favorable to the preservation of 
disease germs. On the other hand, walls covered 
with stucco or good varnish can not only be 
readily freed from germs by washing, but they 
possess the property of cleansing themselves 
spontaneously from bacteria lodged upon them. 
It has been found that the germs of typhoid, of 
cholera and of pneumonia when placed on such 
walls perish within 24 hours, while on walls 


covered with dried size they survive for weeks | 


and even months. Dampness increases and | 
prolongs the danger. 7k 


WHERE ELEPHANTS STILL ABOUND.— 
Through the British Central African Gazette 
comes a bit of news which will interest many 
others beside the hunters 
of big game. It is to the 
effect that the decrease in 
the number of elephants, 
\ ,.) which has been so uni- 

*) versally regretted, seems 
. to have been arrested in 
the British Central Africa 
Protectorate. The only 
people who, apparently, 
would rejoice in the 








extinction of the elephant, 
the natives of the country, 
have recently complained to the English authori- | 
ties of the damage done by the great beasts to | 
their plantations. 


, =? 


MENTAL EFFECTS OF THE mes 
Everybody probably feels that his or her mental | 
condition depends, to some extent, upon the 
character of the weather. In gloomy weather 
we are apt to be depressed, and in fair weather 
exhilarated. When the atmosphere is stimu- 
lating, the mental and physical energies are 
enhanced. Starting from these generally recog- 
nized facts, Mr. Edwin G. Dexter has made a 
study of the effects of the weather on human 
conduct, the results of which are rather surpris- 
ing. He shows, by a system of tabulation, 
that misdemeanors involving violence, such as 
assaults, are more common in bright weather, 
and that the same is true of suicides. On the 
other hand, mental errors, such as mistakes in 
bank figures, are more common in damp, rainy 
weather. His inference is that the excess of 
energy produced by a bracing condition of the 
air is responsible for more violence than is the 
“ugly temper’ caused by bad weather, because 
the latter, while lowering the spirits, diminishes 
the activity of men. 


AUTOMOBILES IN WaAR.—The German 
military authorities estimate that by the use of 
automobile baggage-wagons, ambulances, and 
so forth, the mobility of an army in a country of 
good roads can be vastly increased. In England, 
recently, a “motor scout’? was exhibited. It is 
a petroleum automobile wagon carrying a Maxim 
rapid-fire gun. A variation of this type of war 
car carries two Maxim guns in revolving turrets, 
and an electric search-light. It is also plated 
with armor, and driven by a sixteen horse-power 
engine. Ee 

PIGMIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. — The 
island of Luzon contains one of the recognized 
races of dwarf men, the Aétas, whose average 

height is only four feet, eight or 
nine inches. They dwell among 
the mountains in the interior of 
the island, and are allied to the 
*» Andamanese, inhabiting islands in 
F) the Bay of Bengal. It is remarked 
by a recent writer that all of the 
dwarf races survive only in the 
most inaccessible parts of the con- 
tinents or islands to which they 
belong. 






LiguID AIR AND MAGNET- 
ism. — When steel is dipped into 
liquid air, its magnetism is curiously ‘affected. 
Non-magnetic nickel steel acquires magnetic 
properties after being immersed for five minutes 
in liquid air. Manganese steel is similarly 
affected. The density of carbon steel is percep- 
tibly decreased after the immersion. 


PRINTING IN CoLoRs.—.An_ improved 
method of printing colored illustrations in books 
has been invented by Ivan Orloff, the manager of 
the government printing office in St. Petersburg. 
Instead of applying the successive colors one 
after another, allowing each to dry before the 
next is used, the Orloff machine prints all 
the colors with one turn of the cylinder. On the 
curved surface of the cylinder are arranged as 
many blocks as there are colors to be employed. 

As each block passes a particular point a roller, 
carrying the appropriate color, falls upon it and 
smears it with ink. The surfaces thus inked 
transfer their designs, in passing, to a composi- 
tion roller which, in turn, transfers the entire 
combination to a “form,’’ from which the picture 
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FAVORITE CAKE SPOON 


for stirring and mixing batter of all kinds. Is useful as a 
skimmer and in one thousand and one ways. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of retail I price, 15c. We are the largest man- 

of Hi lties in the U.S. AGENTS, 
write how to get this and others of our best selling novel- 
ties —Outfit worth $2. a All goods guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Address Devt. AG 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 
25 Randolph St., Chicago, Ml. 
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Famous Pictures | 


a 120 for $1.00. 


ize 54 x8. 1,100 subjects. 
anthoes and homes, 
paintings, ose aetecture, etc. | 

50 on Life of Christ. 100 Ma 

, By Send two 2-ct. stamps 
for four sample pictures and 
24-page catalogue illustrated 
with Chirty pictures. 
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Remington 


Standard Typewriter 
LIFE SIZE DOLL 











- Babies Clothes will now fit Dollie,” 


This Doll is the 
latest Novelty of 
the Art Fabric Co’s 
production. y 
their wonderful 
process they have 
reproduced a very 
large Hand Painted 
Doll. The execution 
of the work is most 
faithfully done. 
The Dol! is intend- 
ed to be stuffed 
with cotton, as dir- 
ections will show. 
The material used 
— is a very heavy 
Sateen, that will 
not tear. Oil colors 
y only are used, they 
will not crock. By 
means of the patent 
Gusset the feet pro- 
trude in_ front. 
enabling the Doll 
to stand alone 
Dollie has Golden 
Hair. Rosy Cheeks, 
Blue Eyes, Kid 
Color Body, 
Stockings and 
Black Shoes. 
Every Child loves a 
Big Doll, but what 
will they say toa 
Life Size one. 

If you are unable 





to procure this 
Doll at your 
Retailers. 


Have you seen cur DOLL ART FABRIC CO., 
FURNITURE? Parlor or Bed will send you one 
Room Suite sent on receipt of "50. on receipt of 
nts. 


0 Cents. 
ART FABRIC CO., 36 White St. N.Y. 
Trade supplied by Hardt & Lindgens. N. y. 
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HEAVY. INDIAN TANNED MOOSENIDE 


OCCASINS 


presen & ot Boys & Ladies. Mens 
Sizes . . 1 toi 2t.6 6to12 

The Apache (Plain). bésete gis $1.75 

The Sioux (Bmbroidered) 2.00 2.25 

Mailed to any address on receipt of above price. 

Send for Catalogue of Moccasins and Hunting Boots. 


H. J. Putman & Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1 dozen Packages of Bluine at lc. each. 
Send fer full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. Nomoneyrequired. 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


5000 BICYCLES Ee 


‘Standard ‘som: Models 
\ guaranteed, to $25. 
98 & 97 models $8 to B15. 
Shopworn and second hand 
wheels, 





Clearing Sale. We ship any- 

4 ‘= where, to any one, on ap- 
proval and trial without a centin advance. 

BIGYCLE by helping us advertise our 

rb wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. We 

it ave one Rider Agent in ae town FREE USE of Sample 

Wheel to introduce them. W. at Once for Our Special Offer. 


B.F.MEAD CYCLE com PANY, Chicago, 


TEAS and COFFEES 
Almost vos Pri ice URS Discoumes: 
Particulars Free. ep ° 


conquecse IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 290, New York, N. Y. 











Be sure that 
your grocer 
supplies you 
with this fa- 
mous brand. 


~H 
BLUE 
PACKAGES 
10 CENTS 
EACH. 


LARKIN = 
SOAPS 


SEND for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the ae 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
























Our offer fully ex- 
plained in Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
and March 30th. 
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‘‘Heywood Shoes Wear,” 


no matter how or when you wear them. A rainy day is a good 
test of the wearing qualities of any shoe. 


hoe 


When used the hardest they show 
of what and how they are made. 
That they don’t ‘‘melt’’ like brown 
paper at such a time, but look as 
‘‘good as new’’ in the morning, is 


Our new shoe for winter 
wear—with Double Soles, 
comes in Tan or Black. 


SHOES tapes at $ 3:50 
the same price — 


Sold by leading 
merchants every where. 
If your Shoe man doesn’t keep 
them, send to us for our 
Catalogue D. 





Heywood Boot & Shoe Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 





good machines, | 
$3 to ®10. Great Factory) W 











AND HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL FRACRANT FLOWERS 


IN YOUR HOUSE THI WINTER, AND 


GORCEOUS DISPLAY OF BLOOM 
IN YOUR GARDEN NEXT SPRING, 


SEND POR OUR HANDSOME NEW 


AUTUMN CATALOCUE 


of BULBS, PLANTS | and SEEDS, 


MAILED FREE “ON. “APPLICATION 
to all who state in what publication they sew this advertisement. 


als, HENDERSON:CO. 
5x 37CoRTLANDT St NEW YORK 


Bon 
Soap 


The soap forthe 
every-day soap tray 

















Purest Soap Afloat 4 





Swift and Company, Makérs, Chicago 
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EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY. MAKER. 


Tells how to make all kinds 
Toys, Steam Engines, Photo 
Cameras, Windmills, Micro- 
scopes, Electric Telegraphs, 
Telephones, Magic Lanterns, 
olian Harps, Boats from a 
rowboat to a schooner; also 
Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 
ons, Toy Houses, Bow and ar 
row, Pop Guns, Sling Stilts 
Fishing Tackle, Rabbit and 
Bird Traps,and many others. 
i All is made so plain that a 

boy can easily make them. 
200 handsome ‘illustra ons. This great book by mail, 10 
cts.,3for25cts. CL = CL. DEPUY, Pub., Syracuse, N.Y. 



























A gun which shoots as straight and as well 
as any gun made, but free from danger, 
smoke and noise. With a little practice any 
boy can become a crack shot. It will afford 
permanent amusement of an innocent and 
practical kind ; the possession of a gun helps 
to make a boy a manly boy. 


The Daisy Air Rifle 


is the best gun made. It has black walnut 
stock, handsome nickeled steel barrel, globe 
sights, interchangeable parts. Our ®th cen-© 
tury “ Daisy” (price $1.00) will shoot either 
darts or shot, while our “ Daisy ” Repeater 
(price #1.25) will shoot 48 times without re- 
loading. (Enough shot can be bought for 10 
cents to shoot the rifle 1000 times. Darts 
reduced to 35 cents per dozen.) 

If your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy” 
(be sure the word “ Daisy ” is on the stock), 
send us his name and we will send you one 
from our factory, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


ISY BUTTON and HANDSOME 
™ ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ; FREE. 


THE DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 
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4 9 Made of soft, 
Merritt ~ pure, sterilized wool. armer 
and lighter weight than ay 
+ other bed - covering. re 
Any Luxurious wool is first covered 
a with cheesecloth (see 
wee ee! cut). It is then put 


weight 

desired. Ask 
your dealer for 
them. Write for 
samples and de- 


into outside cover, 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly mone of the paper. All 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
hould be made in * Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be chang 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 


HIS is one of the most important of 
the diseases of childhood, after the 
ordinary eruptive fevers, not only 
because of its comparative fre- 
quency, but also because of the 
permanent lameness which it almost 

always causes. It occurs most commonly in chil- 

dren under three years of age, the average age 
being about two, during the period when the little 
one is learning to walk. 

It is a disease of summer, only about one-fifth 
of all the cases beginning, in this climate, in the 
months from October to May, inclusive. Some- 
times it follows other fevers of childhood, espe- 
cially measles. 

In the beginning the true nature of the disease 
is often not recognized, the child being supposed 
to be suffering from indigestion, teething, or a 
cold. The attack comes on suddenly with a fever, 
headache, vomiting, and sometimes convulsions. 
For a day or two, while the fever lasts and the 
child is in bed, the paralysis may not be dis 
covered, but usually it makes itself evident within 
a few hours. 

After the fever subsides, the little patient 
recovers its appetite and spirits, and apparently 
feels as well as ever; but the power of motion in 
one or more of its extremities is lost. If the 
paralysis is in one or both legs, the child cannot 
stand unassisted; if it is in the arms, they cannot 
be raised; or perhaps only certain muscles in the 
arms or legs are paralyzed, and then there is a 
loss of the power to make certain movements 
only. 

At first the paralysis is apt to be extensive, but 
in the course of a few weeks it begins to grow 
less, and gradually more and more power returns, 
until only a part of one limb, most frequently, 
perhaps, the leg below the knee, remains para- 
lyzed. Still it seldom happens that a child 
recovers completely, and more or less lameness 
almost always remains for life. 

The affected part is cold to the touch, bluish in 
color, flabby, and reduced in size. For several 
mowths or a year it seems not to grow at all, then 
starts and grows as rapidly as the rest of the 
body, but never regains what has been lost. 

For the treatment of this trouble, rest is most 
essential in the early stages, until the fever has 
gone and the paralysis begins to diminish. Then 
electricity, massage and exercise are the means 
employed to aid the nutrition of the weakened 
part. Electricity is not usually of much service 
after a year or so has passed, but exercise and 
massage are always necessary, and will do good 
sometimes even after many years. 

Some mechanical support to the limb, or a 
brace to correct deformity, is usually required 
subsequently. 





——_e___— 


ADMIRAL DEWEY’S “ FIRE.” 


President Brown of Norwich University, the 
military school at Northfield, Vermont, was 
formerly a naval officer, and is a warm friend 
of Admiral Dewey. He recently told the story of 
an amusing experience which fell to the lot of 
Admiral Dewey while he was serving as executive 
officer of the Colorado at the close of the Civil 
War. 

“A new officer on board a ship,” said President 
Brown, “is put through a ‘course of sprouts’ by 
the ‘jackies,’—the common sailors,—who are 
pretty skilful at that sort of hazing. It is often 
disagreeable and embarrassing for the new officer, 
but the sailors usually manage it so cleverly that 
they keep within the regulations. 

“One of the rules on board ship is that the men 
shall not carry matches. A lantern is kept 
burning for the convenience of smokers. 

“As young Dewey came on deck early one 
morning, one of the Colorado’s roughest charac- 
ters said to a shipmate who was confined with 
him in the ‘brig,’ or ship’s prison, in a tone loud 
enough for Dewey to hear: 

“*Bill, I’ve got some matches in my pocket, 
and I’ve a blamed good notion to burn this old 
ship under his feet.’ 
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turned on his heel and rang the fire-bell, at the 
same time calling out, ‘Fire in the brig!’ 

“Such an alarm, so early in the morning, before 
the men had tumbled out of their quarters, was 
unwelcome, but in a few seconds the decks 
swarmed with half-dressed sailors, who manned 
the four powerful fire-nozzles which protected 
the brig. 

“Of course, Dewey, as executive officer, directed 
the streams, and in a few moments two very wet, 
very cold, very much disgusted and half-drowned 
sailors were howling for mercy. 

“Dewey shouted: ‘Fire out! Make secure!’ 
Then he turned to the dripping sailors, and said: 
‘I guess those matches of yours are too wet to do 
much damage now.’ ” 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


A New York exchange prints the following 
account of the courage and presence of mind of a 
girl sixteen years of age, who, last winter, with 
great danger to herself, rescued a child from a 
burning room: 


Jacob and Annie Moser and their two-year-old 
daughter live in two back rooms in a dingy New 
York street. One day Mrs. Moser left her baby 
while she went across the hall to talk to a neigh- 
bor. The little one pushed the door to, so that it 
locked with a spring, and as it appears, soon 
found some matches and set its dress on fire. Its 
shrieks brought the mother to the door, only to 
find it locked. She screamed, and other tenants 
were soon crowding about her. 

No one seemed to know what to do except 
sixteen-year-old Sarah Goldstein. She ran up- 
stairs to her own ——— got out of the 
window, descended the ice-coated fire-escape, 
broke the window, and jumped into the Mosers 


room. 

The child’s clothing and the table-cloth were 
ablaze. Seizing the cloth, she tore the burning 
part off. Her own clothing caught fire in the 
operation, but she wrapped the cloth about the 
baby and smothered the flames in a few seconds. 

Her hands were badly burned, but she burst 
open the door, and without paying any attention 
to the frantic mother or the crowd outside, dashed 
down the stairs with the child, and hurried to the 
Jewish hospital eight or ten blocks off. 


SHE COULDN’T EVEN “CROW.” 


A tired, sleepy, but happy group of city waifs 
left the cars at a country station, and were met 
by a somewhat apprehensive knot of women, who 
were to assume the care of the little visitors for 
a few weeks. 


Bringing up the rear of the group of children 
was a boy of nine years, clothed with an air of 
self-contidence, but with little else. In his arms 
he held a baby sister of such winsomeness that 
there was a simultaneous movement among the 
women, each of whom wished to engage the —. 

Th y refused be separated from his 
charge, and critically scanned the face of each 
bidder for the a. He finally decided in favor 
of a plain little woman, whose body was hard} 
big enough to hold the generous heart which h: 
been enlarged by the care of a numerous family 
of her own. 

One of the women who had wished to take the 
baby was a showy spinster. Although unsuc- 
cessful, she had bid high, in smiles and those 
unintelligible little cries and chirps with which 
women to win the confidence of babies. 

When the ragged brother was asked why he 
had not chosen to go to her home, he answered, 


ptly: 
“Oh, I spotted her, right off. She’s no mother. 
When she was trying to talk to baby she couldn’t 
even get the hang 0’ the crow.” 


LIKE A LADY. 


“Frances,” said that little girls mamma, who 
was entertaining callers in the parlor, “you came 
down-stairs so noisily that you could be heard all 
over the house. You know how to do it better 
than that. Now go back and come down-stairs 
like a lady.” Harper’s Bazar tells how the little 
maid followed instructions. 


Frances retired, and after the lapse of a few 
minutes reéntered the parlor. 

“Did you hear me come down-stairs this time, 
mamma?” 

“No, dear. Iam glad you came down quietly. 
Now don’t let me ever have to tell you again not 
to come down noisily, for I see that you can come 
quietly if you will. Now tell these ladies how 
= managed to come down like a lady the second 

— while the first time you made so much 
noise.”’ 

“The last time I slid down the banisters,” 
explained Frances. 


LARGE POLICE FORCE. 


Of all the countries in the world where civil law 
is enforced, Iceland is undoubtedly the most 
moderate in the precautions which it takes toward 
enforcing order. 


Iceland, says the Green Bag, is peopled by the 
descendants of Vikings, including many famous 
warriors and heroes, but they are so law-abiding 
that they have no need of policemen. 

The solitary officer, in —_ of his great respon- 
——. has a very easy time. He is maintained 
more for ornament and dignity than for use. The 
Icelanders think it would not do to have a capital 
without a policeman, and so they keep one. 

This police force is large in one sense. Its 
member is six feet high, broad-shouldered and 
handsomely uniformed. 


WASTE OF WATER. 


Occasionally the typical Pat has a brilliant 
afterthought; sometimes it is not so luminous as 
he fancies. 


“Are you wing to move the well, sorr?’’ inquired 
@ man-of-all-work, whose employer had announced 
his intention of building a new house in a new 
and more convenient spot. 

“No,” answered the gentleman, briefly, his 
mind full of his own plans. 

“‘Now that was a foolish question for me to be 
axin’, sorr,” said Pat, after a few moments’ 
reflection. ‘Sure, and why didn’t I think? Av 
coorse, ivery drap of water would run out and go 
to waste whiles you were moving it! It’s nothing 
but a blundering goose I am!” 


Brown—Oh yes, the world moves! 
Jones—Yes, and it has fe hustle to keep up with 


“Dewey didn’t say a word, but immediately | the United States.—Puc 





The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” {Adv. 


always secures situations for 
E graduates of busi course. 
Instruction by mail or in 
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CROOKED ANKLES 


are so common because parents neglect 
to support the ankles when the child is 
oung and the bones are soft and the 
onger it goes the harder to correct. 


GOLDEN'S ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


(worn inside the gees) pele the little 
ankles to keep straight and ees 
deformity. Circular free telling 
all about them—prices, testimonials, 
ete. Send for it. Address 
GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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American Journal of Health. 
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Dyspeptics made a report 
after using 


TABLETS. 
88% Curedor relieved 


IN BLUE BOTTLES. 
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There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


No. 2 
Falcon 
Kodak 








Uses Eastman’s ad 


For 3% x 3% Pictures, 
proof film cartridges 
and can be loaded in 


$5: 
daylight. 


Fine achromatic lens, safety shutter, 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 
screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras, no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 

Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Catal. dealer. 
ow Rochester, N. Y. 


The Waldort | 


Shoe, from Shop to You! 
By giving you all middle profits 
we are able to sell you a shoe 
that would retail at $3.50 
to $4.00 for 
$2.50 Mail or ox: prepaid. 
Different styles and leathers 
shown in our Cata. D, sent free. 


School Waldorfs. 


ay Our Black Sealskin (waterproof) 
‘ and Black Calf are made for hard, 
every-day wear. Heavy 
stock, half double sole. Extra 
heavy sewed. No pegs. 
$1 50 Sees Hopaid. 
Further descriptions and 
> other styles in Catalogue D, 
~ sent free. 
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Call OS , Men's. 


All Sizes. 

















R. H. LONG (Factory), Springfield, Mass. 
















Friends’ Oats 
are different 


from all other kinds of‘oats. 
manufactured where the best oats are 
grown—from only the choicest grain 
which is selected from farms where 
oat-growing has become a specialty. 


OATS by saving the round trade-marks on every 
two-pound package. It is a nice way for boys 

, 7 and girls to earn Christmas presents. Illustrated 
Premium List mailed free upon application. Mention THE YouTH’s COMPANION and address 


MANUFACTURERS OF FRIENDS’ OATS, Muscatine, lowa. 


They are 


You will never say you do not 
like oats for breakfast if you once 
try Friends’ Oats with rich cream. 


We are giving presents 


to our friends who take an interest in FRIENDS’ 











IVERS & POND PIANOS 


Expense. 


On Trial at Our 


OU cantryanIvERS 

& Ponp Piano in 

your own homewithout 
risk and at our expense 
anywhere inthe United 
States where no dealer 
sells them. Strictly 
first-class. Requireless 
tuning and prove more 
durable than any other 
pianos. Over 250 pur- 
chased by the New 
England Conservatory 
of Music, the largest 
College of Music in the 
World, and over 500 





Ivers & Ponp Pianos used in two hundred of the leading colleges an‘ 


institutions of learning in the United States. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 


information mailed free. 


Catalogue and valuable 


Easy Payments. 


A small cash payment and monthly payments extending over three years secure 
one of our pianos. We send pianos for trial in your home, even though you live 
three thousand miles away, and guarantee satisfaction, or piano is returned to u: 
at our expense for railway freights both ways. A personal letter containing specie! 
prices and full description of our easy payment plans free upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Dainty Nest. 


Lady Broome in some recent interesting remi- 
niseences of her life in Trinidad, laments pathet- 
ically the decrease in numbers of the beautiful 
humming-birds once so numerous in the island. 
They are not yet rare, but are far less common 
than they used to be. Thoughtless tourists are 
unfortunately always ready to purchase the tiny 
nests and eggs for souvenirs, and light-fingered 
and agile negro boys to secure and sell them, 
although they are forbidden by law to do so. A 
nest in Lady Broome’s own garden was stolen 
and the baby birds, no bigger than “bees with 
beaks,”” whose progress she had tenderly watched 
from day to day, were left dead on the ground 
beneath the bush where it had been. 

“A much happier fate,’’ she says, “attended a 
humming-bird which built its nest in a small 
palm growing in a friend’s drawing-room. I paid 
many visits to the room during the bird’s occu- 
pancy, and anything so interesting as its manners 
and customs cannot be imagined. Instead of 
bringing material from outside for the nest, the 
tiny builder requisitioned the floss silk from an 
embroidered cushion and the wool from a ball 
fringe. The nest, unusually gay in color, hung 
down a couple of inches from one of the serrated 
points of the palm leaf; but when I was first 
invited to come and look on, it was not quite 
completed to the feathered lady’s satisfaction, for 
she still darted in and out of the open windows 
and about the room. 

“The master of the house, at my request, 
seated himself in his usual armchair and opened 
his newspaper, and I made myself as small as I 
could in a corner. Our patience was soon 
rewarded, for there was the little bird balancing 
itsaf with its vibrating wings just above the 
newspaper. However, as no building material 

was forthcoming from that source she flashed 
over to my corner, and quicker than one eye 
could follow, she snatched a thread of silk from 
a work-table and was off to her work again. 

“The little creature got quite tame, and her 
confidence was well-placed, for nothing could 
exceed the charming kindness of her host and 
hostess. The eggs were laid and hatched in due 
time, and the master of the house told me he 
used to get up at dawn and open the drawing- 
room window to let the little mother out to get 
food for her babies. This necessitated his 
remaining the rest of the morning in the room, 
as it would not have been safe to have left it.” 

Nor was it the cat he feared, but even in his 
own house, some human pilferer eager to earn a 
cruelly-won sixpence or shilling by the sale of 
the dainty nest, or worse yet, if he could but 
catch her, of the poor little atom of a mother’s 
gem-like skin! 

_—_ HO 


The Church on Wheels. 


At Jamestown, Virginia, was founded the 
first Episcopal church in the United States. 
At Jamestown, Rhode Island, the first movable 
Episcopal church was dedicated on a Sunday in 





THE CHURCH ON WHEELS. 


June. Its name is the Chapel of the Transfigur- 
ation, but it is more popularly known as “the 
church on wheels.” 

Jamestown is on Conanicut Island, and the 
island is in Narragansett Bay, opposite Newport. 
There were two Episcopal missions on the 
island, and when it was resolved to consolidate 
them, the problem of a method was left to the 
rector of St. Matthew’s, who had already sug- 
gested a movable church. He solved it, and now 
his pretty little chapel is ready to set out at any 
time in search of a congregation. 

On the outside the building measures eighteen 
by twenty-seven feet, not including a two-foot 
bay window built in the chancel end for the 
accommodation of the altar. Inside it holds 
fourteen pews and twenty chairs, comfortably 
seating a hundred persons. A good organ is | prass 

“built in.” There is a neat little robing-room. 
The chancel is only seven feet by five, yet it 
looks anything but crowded. 

The running-gear consists of large and strong 
wheels with under trusses, reaching from axle 
to rocker plate, in six by eight hard pine. Iron 
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rods with turnbuckles are used under the trusses 
and on the interior where special strength is 
needed. From the floor, which is on a level 
with the platform, to the ridge-pole is eighteen 
feet, although the cross and belfry add several 
feet more. The cross and bell are adjustable, 
however, so that there is room to ride safely 
under telegraph and telephone wires. The front 
and rear steps are likewise detachable. When 
the chapel is standing the running-gear is hidden 
by a board underpinning. Horses or oxen will 
be used to draw it. 

The new chapel will spend the present season 
at Conanicut Park, a well-known summer resort. 





THE INTERIOR. 


Being on an island, it can never travel very far, 
yet its usefulness will not be circumscribed by 
Conanicut. Already missionaries and church 
authorities are talking of duplicating it for use 
in foreign stations—in China, say, and Luzon 
and Cuba. 


* 
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Old Chief Nauhaught. 


If the accounts of the latest remnants of the 
Indian tribes of Yarmouth are not greatly ideal- 
ized, says Mr. Charles F. Swift in his “Cape 

Cod,’”’ they were a most interesting people in 
their social and moral character. They lived in 
Arcadian simplicity in a little cluster of wig- 
wams near Bass River. Many anecdotes are 
still current of their old chief, Nauhaught. 

He once found a pocketbook containing a 
quantity of money, but such were his ideas of 
probity that he would not open it, nor would he 
suffer any one else to do so, until he got toa 
public house. 

“If I should do so,” said he, “I might be 
tempted, and all the trees in the wood would 
testify against me.” 

A peculiar and somewhat apocryphal snake 
story is told of the old chief, although it is amply 
reénforeced by the testimony of several white 
deacons and other authorities. 

Nauhaught, so the tale runs, was once attacked 
by a large number of blacksnakes. He found 
it impossible to escape from them by attempting 
to run, so he stood still and fought with the 
weapons nature had given him. They came 
upon him from every direction, with elevated 
heads and tremendous hissing. They climbed 
upon him. One reached his neck and began to 
wind about it. 

Nauhaught tore at them with his hands and 
thrust them off as best he could. The one at his 
neck thrust its ugly head in his face. The old 
chief opened his jaws, which were furnished 
with a noble set of teeth, made a forward 
movement, and next moment that presumptuous 
serpent was without a head. He had bitten it 
off. 

A few minutes’ further wrestling with the 
enemy and Nauhaught remained master of the 
field. 
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Voices from a State Prison. 


A few months ago the prisoners at Sing Sing 
started the publication of a newspaper, all the 
articles for which are contributed by the convicts 
themselves. It is called the Star of Hope, and 
it takes a unique place in the list of American 
publications. The prison authorities encouraged 
this project, in the evident belief that it would 
be a valuable factor in the educational and moral 
development of the inmates. That they are not 
all taking the publication with great solemnity, 
however, is indicated by some of the recent 
advertisements. Here is one: 

To ExcHANGE.—A person owning a life 
interest in a small, but comfortably furnished 
apartment in a well-lighted, well-ventilated stone 
building, will exchange the same for a blank 
a yellow dog and a cave in the side of a hil 
sitnated | in any desert country on the face of the 
globe. Address Life Larry, Clinton P. 

This isa pathetic reminder of how men love 
liberty. No doubt the writer would take his 
desert cave with freedom, in exchange for the 
best shelter the prison could afford. Another 
advertisement reads : 
os eeaynaes be ec ih A : 

ving an ei yt 

ee aks  naeede kaw ponte 

may have the same if he can make the proper 

ment with the governor. The contract 

inclu An 9 board, grand music by string and 
band, expert — attendan 


«4 = 
spiritual care. Must 2 
—_ Address Good Thing eax 
inton P. 

These convicts have fortunately not lost their 
sense of humor, and this has been a saving force 
in many a man’s life. 





fue School, STAMMERERS' ttmont Se. boston, 


“The Girl I Loved In 

Sunny Tennessee,” 
wens | 2 music and 

100 songs, l5ec. A.C. Holbrook & Co.,Box31,5ta.@, Boston,Mass. 

; STAMPS 500 fine mixed, Australian,etc.,10c. 
“os var. Cuba, Porto Rico 0 Phil. isi. ont 

? Album, ete., 15 unused, We. ¥ 

4 12 Africa, oe. ; is Asia, 10c.' 15 ‘Gecantes, wwe: 


Large Stock, Low Prices, ‘Agents Wanted. 56 
per ceut. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 


CASH OR NEW HAIR MATTRESSES 


a oe Feather | Bed. 


Write for particulars. Established 
Canada Export Vo., 138 North ih on St., fmm mv e Y. 


TH} HERE’S 
i SOMETHING 


that every housewife appreciates 
on sight. It is to Swing the Bar- 
rel under the shelf or in the cup- 
























































; ] y board. To dip flour sim ply swing 
the barrel out, then back again. 
Perfection 





BARREL SWING 


adjusted to any barrel in a moment. If your pantry 
hasn’t a swin uy one, it’s easily put in. Plan for it 
in your new house. See if there’s one in the house 
you're going to rent, if not the owner will put it in if 
you insist. If your Hardware Dealer can- 

not supply you we’ll send prepaid for . 


THE LEAVITT MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 


Dewey and 
Columbia 


Spoons in Silver Plate, 


10 cents each. 


The Dewey Spoon in Sterling 
Silver, 75c. Columbia Stick 
Pin, Silver Plate, 10c., in 
Sterling Silver, 25c. 
Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 
GEORGE E. HOMER, 
45 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted. 


Portable Poultry-House. 


Well made and painted, 
handsome inappearance. 
Two parts: Scratching 
Shed, toostin and Lay- 
ing Room. Easily moved. 
A doren Hens will do well in 
this House the year round. 
Shipped in sections, 
weight 250 Ibs., ety put 
together. Price 8 














Half Size. 
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Catalogue of P O’ Day 
Incubators, Brooders and 
Specialties FREE, 


E.F. Hodgson, Box 50, Dover, Mass. 
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IIL. 


NEVER WILTS. Always 
laundered. Resembles linen. 


RUBBER COLLARS 


S8e. Cuffs 50c., Shirt fronts 
. Ties de. Au styles and 

8. es’ and gents’. 

A a a ‘aire ulaze free. Thread City 
‘1 Ag’t., Office 48 Winter St., Boston 


This Morris Chair, 


or a Luxurious Couch, Golg or Silver 
Watch, Ladies’ Rocker, Sideboard, 
Metal Bed and Springs, Parlor Desk, 


Given Away 


with a #i2 assortment of 


MEALINE 
SOAP, 


Laundry Soap, Cleanall, Perfumes, Etc. 
ation you want. Special offer on a Bicycle. 












Tar Soap, 
Any combin. 


Keep what you want and sell the rest. 


Premium shipped with Soap, % days for remittance. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated circular and 
cake of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


LIX COWERRDAAL 
COUAESE 
Supedor. Jjpdividuel instruction in all BUSINESS 

and SHORTHAND studies, prepering young people 





; ils 

admitted daily; visitors welcome; EVENING SES. 

, October to April; our record of 58 years and 

Hy) Pupils speaks for itself; send for prospectus. 
666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 


tl 


New 

Pupils 
Begin 
Daily 


Burdett 
College 


of Patented Actual Business and Shorthand, 
694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Your | °F, 
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Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 

what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DieguTon. Every Part Warranted, 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


on Agate-Ware it 
is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis @ 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. te 

Each Cooking Utensil =: 
(we make 5000 different =*’ 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” 

Steel 


































ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Pamphlet of vital Seterest to 
every peemewys, FREE to 
any address 


Lalance & Grosjean MgC, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 



































The Youth's 
Companion Con- 
test for Amateur 
Photographers 
will close at noon, 


October 2d. 


For Conditions 
See The Companion 
For Sept. 21st. 


The Annual Exhi- 
bition will open 
November st, 

and awards will 
be announced 

in The Companion 
not later than 
November 23d. 

All communica- 
tions should be 
addressed to the 
Photographic 
Department, 


Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Boston Food Fair. 














A 10-cent Package of 


BURNHAM'S SREAM cusTARD 


pi WILL MAKE TEN CUPS OF iy 
' CUSTARD OR TWO QUARTS OF SUPERIOR ICE-CREAM. @ 
ONLY MILK TO BE ADDED. 

No Cooking. Prepared in a Minute. 


p If not yet in the stock of your grocer, send us his name and 10 cents, and we will send you a Ww 
® package. Every package contains instructions how to obtain, FREE, our beautiful Souvenir ¢ 

* of the Spanish-American War, and recipes for different custards. . 
f SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 


E. S. BURNHAM CO., 














A BABIES’ FOOD. 


condensed milk might do, but for 
delicate growing babies 


Baby Brand 
Condensed Milk 


is the nearest substitute for healthy 
mother’s milk. The most perfect arti- 
ficial food for babies. Most carefully 
prepared by a new process from the 
rich milk of selected cows ; sterilized 
and prepared from fresh morning’s 
milk. Our process removes every 
danger of disease. 


Put up in air-tight glass jars. For sale by druggists 
. and g dod Booklet f: ee by mail, 


Maine Condensed Milk Co., Whitefield, N. H. 

























EXHIBITED AT 
BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 















The BOSTON Made CHOCOLATES 
and BONBONS with their artistic shapes, 
delicately flavored centres and purity of 
quality, so well known to all lovers of 
the highest grade confectionery, will be 
on exhibit and sale at the 


Boston Food Fair 


jopeuenepremes| = The exhibit will in- 
Winttil daherv clude a display of 

m| hundreds of different 
varieties. of our fine 
candies and many fan- 
cy packages designed 
for 1900 and the hol- 
iday trade. 





Lovers of fine confectionery 
should not miss this in- 
teresting exhibit. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 
545 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. 


| 'The Above Cut Appears on Back of Every Package. 


Yih 


545 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 























Minute Tapioca 


Has revolutionized the use of Tapioca and 
presents an entirely new line of puddings, 
desserts, etc., that are wholesome, hand- 
some, toothsome, and easily prepared. The 
old forms of Tapioca were unpopular be- 
cause of the hours of soaking necessary in 
their preparation and the hard, gummy 
lumps they contained when prepared. 

Minute Tapioca requires no soaking but 
is ready for instant use and cooks quickly 
in boiling water or milk. 


The Minute Receipt Book (with every 
package) tells how to use this new delicacy. 


Minute Gelatine 








Is companion to our Minute Tapioca. It is 
a pure and delicate preparation for making 
jelly desserts and is put up in very conven- 
ient form. Each package contains four 
envelopes; each of which contains the 
amount of Gelatine necessary to make one 
pint. The whole package makes a half gal- 
lon of clear, firm jelly. 

No Soaking Required; it dissolves imme- 
diately in boiling water and is ready for 
instant use. Minute Receipt Book tells all 
about it. Call at our Exhibit in Grand Hall, 


Boston Food Fair, 




















Them Free. We shall also sell these goods there, 
and every purchaser will receive a handsome © 


Souvenir Spoon Free. 


When you learn to use the ‘“‘Minute’’ prep- 
arations, the making of dessetts will be- 
come a genuine pleasure. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, 
Orange, Mass. 











* nage 
Whitman GROCERY Co 
ORANGE, MASS. 
And see how we prepare these desserts and Sample 
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X)LD GRIST MILL 










” em > : 
= HEALTHTOODS 
Shee aN) RE all made from wheat 
P=) || 2d and contain all the valuable 
W\;- + nutritive properties of the natu- 


ral grain —the “‘ staff of life.’ 
The Old Grist Mill line of health foods 
started with O. G. M. Entire Wheat 
Coffee. This was a success at once and 
it ceased long ago to be regarded simply 
as a substitute for coffee and took its 
place in the world of foods as a standard 
article for which there is a large and 
constantly growing demand. 
The manifest appreciation of this article 
led to the bringing out of others, till the 
: Old Grist Mill line now embraces 


ay : Entire Wheat Coffee. 
% 4 Toasted Wheat. 
s The Rolled Wheat. 

Old Entire Wheat Flour. 
(irist \ Entire Wheat “Kookies.” 
Mill Entire Wheat Crackers. 
Malt Extract. 

Dog Bread. 


These articles will all be on exhibition 
and samples will be served free at the 


Boston Food Fair. 


A veritable Old Grist Mill will be 
there in full operation; also the Baker 
/ with his ovens. 


When you land at the Food 
Fair steer for the Grist Mill 
and start from there. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 
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